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GOOD  NEWS 

Our  Membership  Grows 

Alert  im-rehaiits  <“verywhere,  troin  Sharon,  Fa.,  to  Osaka.  Japan,  ami  from 
Guelph,  Out.,  (Canada,  to  W  alla  W  alla.  W  ashington,  realize  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
inenibership  is  a  business  asset  ami  a  profitable  investment. 

WELCOMED 

imiividuully  ami  eolleetively  with  every  good  wish  for 
their  eontinued  sueeess  and  permanent  prosperity. 


W’ortli’s  (Henry  Goldman) 

Burden,  Smith  &  Co.,  (H.  T.  Con¬ 
ner)  . 

Daimaru  Store  (Junkichi  Satomi) 
McMorran  &  Washburne  (Carl  G. 

Washburnc)  . 

Levy  Bros . 

The  Crews- Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co. 
(Ira  K.  Young,  Mgr.) 

Criterion  (Val  Jonson)  . 

The  Grand  Leader  Dry  Goods  Co. 

(A.  V.  Lindblad)  . 

The  J.  J.  Freeman  Co.  (N.  E.  Has- 
call.  Pres.) 

Hart-Albin  Co.  (R.  M.  Hart.  Pres.) 

Harris-Hahlo  Co . 

Hamilton  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Nelle  Diamond,  Inc.  (C.  O'Connell, 

Bur.  Traffic)  . 

Fuchs  Company  (Bur.  Traffic) 
Schleisner  Co.,  Inc.  (Lewis  M. 

Hess)  . 

The  Burkhardt  Bros.  Co.,  (John  C. 

Meyer)  . 

The  May  Co.  (J.  K.  Sterne) 

Davis  McCollum  Co.  (H.  \V’.  Wig¬ 
gins,  Contr.)  . 

Feibleman’s,  Inc.  (H.  Phillips,  Pres.) 
Raleigh  Haberdasher,  Inc.  (Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Grosne,  Pres.) 


2()<L211  Market  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

■  Macon,  (ia. 

Osaka,  Japan 

Eugene,  Ore. 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

.  Everett,  Wash. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Billings,  Mont. 
Houston.  Texas 
.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chicago,  III. 

Casper,  Wyo. 

.  Baltimore.  Md. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 
Shrevepiirt,  La. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Livingston  &  Sons  (Milton  R. 

Livingston)  . Bloomington,  III. 

Sanger  Bros.  Inc.  (Edw.  P.  Sim¬ 
mons,  \  ice-Pres.)  .  Dallas,  Texas 

I'\)ley  Bros.  Dry  tiotKls  Co.  (  Leop. 

L.  Meyer,  Contr.)  Houston.  Texas 

Bon  Marche  (Jas.  MacDonald, 

Pres.)  . Columbus,  S.  C. 

Miller's  Cash  Store  (S.  L.  Brown¬ 
lee)  . Greenville,  Tenn. 

•A.  Dirksen  &  Sons  (Theo.  J.  Dirk- 

sen.  Mgr.)  . Springfield,  Ill. 

Helmstadter  Bros.  (J.  M.  Helm- 

stadter)  . McKeesport,  Pa. 

1.  G.  Goldsmith.  Inc.  (I.  (j.  Gold¬ 
smith.  Pres.)  . Youngstown,  Ohio 

Lyon  &  Healy  (C.  H.  .Anderson, 

Sec'y.  &  Supt.)  . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  Sweet  Co.  (Frank  Keeler,  Vice- 

Pres.,  Gen.  Mgr.)  A'isalia.  Cal. 

(i.  B.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Norman 

C.  Ryan.  Pres.)  . Guelph,  Out.,  Canada 

H.  Mossier  &  Sons . Portland,  Ind. 

Smith's  Dept.  Stores  Co.  (.Alex  C. 

Smith)  . Chill  cothe,  Mo. 

Ransohoffs  (Howard  Ranstdioff)  F^’wers  St., 

Los  .Angeles,  Lai. 

M.  Fitzpatrick  Co.  (Jas.  Hannon, 

Vice- Pres.)  Sharon,  Pa. 

Katten  &  Marengo,  Inc.  (Law-  535  W.  Main  St., 
rence  E.  Brown)  Stockton,  Cal. 

Klein  Heffelman  Zollars.  Inc.  (H. 

Creske,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.)  Canton.  Ohio 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHAXNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Your  Reward — **Net  Profit’* 

It  has  often  been  said,  rightly,  that  “Net  Profit”  is 
the  reward  for  success  in  business.  It  might  well  be 
added  that  operating  expenses  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  business  is  efficiently  operated.  Recent  studies 
of  operating  expenses  indicate  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  relationship  between  high  markdowns  and 
high  expenses;  the  highest  merchandise  returns  are 
accompanied  by  the  highest  expense  ratios;  low  turn¬ 
overs  mean  high  expenses;  ineffective  sales  planning 
leads  to  high  expenses;  and  high  expenses  do  not  go 
with  high  net  profits.  High  markdowns,  high  mer¬ 
chandise  returns,  low  turnovers,  ineffective  sales  plan¬ 
ning  do  not  characterize  efficient  operation. 

Every  progressive  merchant  sets  a  goal  for  service 
and  visualizes,  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  just  what 
part  he  is  going  to  play  in  the  life  of  a  community. 
If  he  fulfills  this  mission  and  makes  a  satisfactory 
“Net  Profit’’,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  successful. 

Without  this  rew'ard  of  a  “Net  Profit”,  depending 
upon  their  degree  of  success,  neither  merchants  nor 
business  men  would  be  encouraged  to  make  strenuous, 
(even  heroic),  efforts  to  set  a  goal  for  service  and 
render  that  service  well. 

In  this  country  no  individual  is  given  any  special 
privilege  for  doing  a  particular  kind  of  work.  The 
Government  does  not  recognize  anyone  as  having 
priority  rights  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  needed  by  the  citizens  of  this  country.  That 
individual  who  interprets  the  wants  of  a  community 
and  brings  desired  merchandise  to  the  people  with 
good  service  and  satisfactory  prices  becomes  a  vital 
part  of  the  cotnmunity,  wins  the  confidence  of  that 
community,  and  has  the  opportunity  for  reward  of 
successful  business,  “Net  Profit”. 

Your  Public  and  Your  Prices 

The  growth  of  our  department  stores  indicates  that 
people  want  the  type  of  service  which  these  stores 
render,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  prices  necessary 
to  make  that  service  possible. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  at 
the  present  time  facing  the  department  stores  is  the 
question  of  operating  expense.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  has  appropriated  each  year  during 
the  past  seven  years  a  substantia]  sum  of  money  to  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Harvard  University 


•o  that  they,  as  an  independent  organization,  might 
make  a  thorough,  practical  study  of  the  subject.  Their 
reports  have  served  not  only  to  inform  governmental 
agencies,  consumers  and  all  interested,  about  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  profits  of  our  department  stores,  but  they 
have  served  also  to  inform  the  department  stores 
themselves  of  the  trends  in  operating  expense  and 
the  necessary  factors  in  expense  reduction. 

Copies  of  the  latest  report  were  mailed  during  the 
past  week  to  the  members  of  record  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  this  issue  of  Tilt:  Bulletin  Professor  .McNair, 
who  has  directed  the  study  for  several  years,  discusses 
the  more  important  and  practical  features  of  the  re¬ 
port.  He  has  done  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of 
work.  W'e  urge  executives  in  all  member  stores  not 
only  to  read  his  statement  but  to  carefully  examine 
the  report  itself. 

In  the  report  the  expense  figures  for  forty  stores 
w’ith  annual  sales  of  over  one  million,  with  a  net  profit 
of  over  4^,  were  segregated,  as  were  also  the  operat¬ 
ing  expense  figures  for  sixty-five  stores  doing  less  than 
a  million,  with  a  net  profit  of  over  3^c. 


Annual  Sales 


Over 

1.0M.IM 

40  stores 
with 

net  profit 
over  4% 


Under 

1,S0S,OM 

65  stores 
with 

net  profit 
over  3% 


Salaries  and  Wages  . 

157‘ro 

13.9% 

Rentals  . 

..  3.00 

2.45 

Advertising  . 

2.75 

2.0 

Taxes  . 

...  0.45 

0.5 

Interest  . 

..  1.7 

2.35 

Supplies  . 

1.3 

0.7 

Service  Purchased  . 

...  0.55 

0.7 

Unclassified  . 

..  0.9 

0.9 

Travelling  . 

..  0.45 

0.35 

Communication  . 

..  0.3 

0.25 

Repairs  . 

...  0.25 

0.2 

Insurance  . 

.  0.3 

0.45 

Depreciation : 

Loss  from  Bad  Debts  . 

0.25 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation  . 

.  0.7 

0.6 

Professional  Services  . 

.  0.2 

0.15 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

28.8% 

25.8% 

Net  Profit  . 

.  5.6% 

4.8% 

Total  Net  Cain: 

Percentage  of  Net  Sales  . 

..  7.8% 

7.4% 

Percentage  of  Net  Worth  . 

. .  18.0% 

17.5% 

Rate  of  Stock-turn  (Times  a  year)  : 

Based  on  12  monthly  inventories 

3.5 

2.6 

Returns  and  Allowances . 8.4G  2.4% 

Mark-downs  . 5.8%  6.6% 


The  common  figures  for  these  two  groups,  repre¬ 
senting  the  more  successful  stores,  set  a  goal  either  to 
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reach  or  exceed.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  as 
these  are  common  figures,  some  of  the  more  efficiently 
operated  stores  made  an  even  better  showing  than 
indicated  in  the  report. 

Compare  Your  Figures 

The  total  expense,  common  figures,  for  these  forty 
stores  with  sales  of  over  a  million  is  28.8%  and  the 
net  profit  5.6%.  The  sixty-five  stores  with  sales  under 
a  million  show  total  expense  of  25.8%  and  a  net  profit 
of  4.8%.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  only  those 
stores  with  a  net  profit  of  over  4%  were  taken,  the 
net  profit  in  both  groups  would  be  approximately  the 
same.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  total 
expense  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
greater  variety  of  service  offered  by  tbe  larger  stores 
and  the  higher  rentals  due  to  their  location  in  larger 
urban  centers.  These  figures  make  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  actual  figures  of  our  member  stores. 

In  addition  to  tbis  general  study  our  Bureau  of 
Accounting  and  Control  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Richardson,  and  jointly  operated  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  our  Controllers’  Congress,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  studies  of  departmental  expenses  and  collecting 
merchandising  statistics,  including  department  fig¬ 
ures  on  markups,  markdowns,  turnovers,  inventory 
shortages  and  net  profit.  The  purpose  of  these  stud¬ 
ies  is  to  supply  helpful  practical  information  to  our 
members.  Those  members  wbo  are  contributing  in¬ 
formation  as  a  basis  for  tbe  studies,  and  are  using 
the  reports,  are  making  a  real  effort  to  operate  effici¬ 
ently  and  economically. 

Progressive  merchants  everywhere  are  indebted  to 
our  Controllers’  Congress  for  their  many  practical 
and  constructive  classification,  procedure  and  stand¬ 
ardization  studies  which  have  been  so  essential  for 
effective  administration.  Without  them  the  studies 
of  operating  expenses  would  not  have  been  possible. 
All  of  them  bave  bad  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  expense. 

And  Again — High  Markdowns 

With  competition  becoming  keener,  high  mark- 
do^Tis  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap.  At  best  they  are  a  hea>’y  drain  on  the  store’s 
net  profit.  The  Report  on  Operating  Expenses  just 
distributed  gives  the  common  figure  for  markdowns 
in  the  case  of  all  department  stores,  with  net  sales 
over  a  million,  reporting,  as  6.4%  of  net  sales.  For 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  stores  reporting 
with  net  sales  under  a  million,  markdowns  amounted 
to  7.2%.  The  net  profit  for  these  tw'o  groups  of 


stores  w’as  1.7%  and  .2%  respectively.  In  the  groups 
of  the  more  profitable  stores  referred  to,  the  mark- 
downs  for  stores  doing  over  a  million  was  5.8%  and 
for  the  stores  under  a  million  6.6%.  Net  profit  for 
the  former  group  was  5.6%  and  for  the  latter  4.8%. 

If  markdowns  are  to  be  decreased  there  must  be  a 
thorough  understanding  of  their  causes.  With  this  in 
mind  our  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup  has  made 
Markdowns  the  basis  of  a  nation-wide  study.  Very 
definite  progress  has  been  made  and  tangible  results 
obtained  where  the  stores  have  carefully  analyzed 
the  causes  of  markdowns,  interchanged  information 
in  regard  to  the  relative  amounts  of  markdow'ns.  and 
discussed  remedies  in  local  group  meetings. 

A  copy  of  the  Markdown  Manual  containing  the 
careful  classification  of  causes  with  an  explanatory 
statement  by  Cordon  Creighton,  Chairman  of  our 
Merchandise  Managers’  Croup,  has  been  mailed  to 
each  member  of  the  Association.  There  is  every 
indication  that  these  local  studies  will  soon  be  under 
way  in  most  of  the  largest  towns  and  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Merchandise  Managers  of  the  Boston  stores  must 
be  given  considerable  credit  for  their  pioneer  work 
in  demonstrating  practical  sesults  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  interchange  of  information  in  regard 
to  causes  of  markdowns  and  group  discussions  for 
ways  and  means  of  decreasing  them.  These  achieve¬ 
ments  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  personal  in¬ 
itiative  and  effort  of  Cordon  Creighton  who  is  enthus¬ 
iastically  behind  the  nation-wide  study  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  C.  A.  The  other  associate  Croups  are 
cooperating  in  this  important  study. 

Valuable  Reports 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  Markdowns  is  the 
subject  of  Turnover.  The  number  of  turnovers  by  the 
more  efficiently  operated  stores  should  be  a  challenge 
to  every  merchant  in  the  country.  The  Report  on 
Operating  Expenses  gives  some  valuable  figures. 

Our  Bureau  of  Merchandise  Management  of  which 
Mr.  James  L.  Fri  is  the  present  staff  representative, 
has  been  making  real  contributions  not  only  on  the 
methods  for  the  reduction  of  markdowns  but  also  on 
the  best  methods  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
turnovers.  The  report  on  the  Unit  Merchandising  of 
Ready-to-Wear  already  available  outlines  for  our 
members  practical  and  economical  methods.  There 
will  be  off  the  press  shortly  a  second  report  on  the 
Unit  Merchandising  of  Piece  Coods.  The  adaptation 
of  these  practical  constructive  methods  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 
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And  in  the  Advertisings  too — 

According  to  the  Harvard  figures,  the  Advertising 
Department,  in  1927,  was  one  of  the  expense  divisions 
showing  the  greatest  increase  as  compared  with  1926. 
Take,  for  example,  the  common  figure  for  all  de¬ 
partment  stores  having  net  sales  over  $1,000,000, 
showing  an  increase  in  advertising  percentage  from 
3.1  to  3.3.  With  this  rise  in  the  tide  of  advertising 
expense  is  the  very  definite  feeling  that  advertising 
itself  is  not  as  productive  as  it  should  be;  that  its 
productiveness  must  be  greater  and  its  expense  re¬ 
duced. 

This  dilemma  is  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
unendingly  beset  the  Advertising  Department,  in  its 
effort  to  operate  efficiently  and  economically  in  its 
function  as  spokesman  of  the  store. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
of  which  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  is  the  representative  on 
the  staff,  to  aid  in  solving  these  problems  by  suggest¬ 
ing.  from  collective  experience  the  practice  best 
adapted  to  attaining  the  efficiency  desired. 

Its  manual.  The  Data  Book,  compiled  bi-monthly, 
and  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  publication,  is  a 
storehouse  of  material  carefully  chosen  for  its  in¬ 
formative  and  reference  value  to  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  contributed  by  leaders  among  advertising 
men  and  women.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
treated  in  thoroughly  practical  fashion. 

ff'  hat  They  Claim  and  What  They  Deliver 

The  store  which  can  determine  what  its  customers 
want,  and  supplies  them  with  what  they  want,  ought 
to  be  able  to  operate  most  economically.  Our  Testing 
Laboratory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Stutz, 
makes  it  possible  for  our  members  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  most  essential  in  the  determination  of  customers* 
wants.  This  information  is  valuable  in  developing 
consumer  confidence  and  the  building  of  good-will, 
which  means  so  much  in  the  economical  operation  of 
a  store. 

Practically  half  of  the  textile  fabrics  tested  during 
the  two  months  of  the  operation  of  our  Laboratory 
were  found  lacking  in  the  superior  qualities  claimed 
for  them.  We  have  learned  that  the  experience  of 
other  laboratories  confirms  our  findings.  One  large 
store  which  features  popular  priced  merchandise  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  a  total  of  ninety-two  tests,  fifty  pur¬ 
chases  of  textiles  had  to  be  rejected  because  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  “quality  claimed”  and  the 
“quality  delivered”. 

The  reports  from  our  Laboratory  contain  vital  in¬ 
formation  for  the  sales  promotion  department  of 
the  store. 


The  consuming  public  has  a  keen  discrimination 
of  advertising  facts.  Today  the  store  emphasizing 
style  and  quality  at  a  satisfactory  price  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  appeal  to  the  consuming  public.  The  retail 
store  today  must  have  pertinent  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  merchandise  which  it  seUs. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  direct  and  indirect 
annual  savings  resulting  from  the  use  of  our  labora¬ 
tory  in  careful  buying.  They  certainly  are  appre¬ 
ciable. 

The  Highest  Figure  of  Expense 

The  Harvard  figures  show  that  direct  selling  salar¬ 
ies  and  wages  constitute  the  largest  single  classifica¬ 
tion  of  expense.  If  stores  in  the  future  are  to  be  able 
to  reduce  this  expense  we  must  know'  more  intimately 
the  underlying  causes  which  make  for  higher  produc¬ 
tivity  of  sales  people.  We  must  discover  what  con¬ 
ditions  inffuence  greatest  productivity  and  highest 
w'ages  and  bring  about  consequent  lower  cost  of 
operation. 

We  must  be  able  to  answer  w'hy  it  is  that  some 
stores  have  sales  clerks  whose  production  is  high  with 
consequent  benefit  to  the  store  through  low  cost  of 
operation,  while  other  stores  have  not. 

To  discover  what  conditions  make  for  lower  selling 
costs  is  the  aim  of  the  Study  of  the  relation  of  sales 
clerks’  compensation  and  fluctuation  in  sales  in  indi¬ 
vidual  departments  which  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now  un¬ 
dertaking  for  the  Store  Managers*  Division  of  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Stoiber,  the  director  of  our  Bureau  of  Store  Man¬ 
agement,  is  working  closely  with  this  organization. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  have 
appropriated  fun<ls  to  cover  the  direct  expense  of 
th  is  study.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  study  will  be 
upon  the  cost  of  selling  in  each  department,  the  daily 
and  seasonal  fluctuations  in  transactions  and  in  sales 
forces  and  the  range  of  average  weekly  compensation 
per  employee  per  month.  It  is  planned  to  cover  a 
period  as  long  as  a  year,  beginning  with  September, 
in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  special  sales,  season¬ 
al  peaks,  the  need  of  temporary  sales  clerks  and  the 
effect  upon  selling  costs  of  meeting  emergencies. 

About  sixty  member  stores,  of  various  sizes  and 
geographically  distributed,  have  asked  to  participate 
in  this  study.  The  departments  selected  for  this  study 
are  women’s  outer  apparel,  women's  hosiery,  men's 
outer  apparel  and  house  furnishings.  The  information 
will  go  directly  to  the  Industrial  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wharton  School  and  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  The  identity  of  individual  firms  will  be 
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safeguarded  both  in  the  process  of  research  and  in  the 
presentation  of  material. 

The  Report  on  Labor  Turnover  which  the  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Committee  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  has  issued  after  tw'o  years’  study  strikes 
forcibly  at  another  phase  of  store  operation  which  is 
vitally  reflected  in  the  expense  division  of  salaries  and 
wages.  The  Harvard  report  shows  this  division  of 
expense  made  increases  among  the  largest  in  1927. 

The  procedure  for  recording  labor  turnover  data 
which  the  Report  recommends  and  the  report  sheets 
suggested  for  use  will  enable  stores  for  the  first  time 
to  keep  labor  turnover  records  on  a  basis  permitting 
comparison  with  other  organizations. 

Knoil'ing  Your  Customer 

Newly  developed  methods  of  rendering  helpful 
and  desired  service  to  the  customer  which  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  depended  upon  to  increase  net  profits  should 
be  w'elcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  retailer  who 
would  be  successful. 

Expert  guidance  for  the  customer  in  her  selection 
and  use  of  merchandise  and  the  utilization  of  the 
trained  feminine  viewpoint  as  supplementary  to  the 
buyer’s  and  merchandise  manager’s  judgment  are 
examples  in  point. 

The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Hubert 
M.  Greist  is  director,  has  not  only  gathered  and  codi¬ 
fied  such  methods  as  applied  to  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  hut  has  set  up  a  most  successful 
training  course  which  prepares  selected  women  for 
this  work  in  the  stores. 

This  Bureau’s  methods  and  its  Training  Course 
have  recently  received  convincing  endorsement  in  the 
shape  of  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  as¬ 
sembled  merchandise  managers  of  one  of  the  largest 
buying  groups  after  they  had  given  the  Bureau’s 
work  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  country’s  greatest  stores  have  sent  or 
are  sending  women  to  take  the  Bureau’s  Intensive 
Training  Course.  The  next  session  of  this  course  as 
already  announced  will  begin  on  September  24th. 

Insurance  Figures  Important 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  a 
cross-section  of  department  store  insurance  prepared 
by  Warren  F.  Kimball,  our  Director  of  Insurance. 
It  is  based  on  his  thorough,  detailed  surveys  and 
audits  for  eighty-eight  member  stores.  This  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  insurance  program  of  the  more 
progressive  and  efficiently  operated  stores,  surely  an 
indication  of  the  sincere  effort  to  have  the  stores 
operated  as  efficiently  as  possible. 


The  table  contains  the  figures  based  on  completed 
reports  for  seventy-five  of  these  eighty-eight  stores. 
Forty-five  of  these  had  an  annual  volume  of  over 
$2,000,000  and  thirty  had  an  annual  volume  of  under 
$2,000,000.  The  insurance  for  the  seventy-five  stores 
amounted  to  .323  of  1%  of  sales.  In  the  case  of  the 
stores  w'ith  sales  under  $2,000,000  it  amounted  to  .427 
of  1/f,  and  for  the  stores  over  $2,000,000  it  amounted 
to  .317  of  1%. 

The  report  on  operating  expenses  for  1927  gives  as 
a  common  figure  for  insurance  for  all  stores  under  a 
million  reporting,  .5  of  1%,  and  for  all  stores  over  a 
million  reporting,  .35  of  1%.  In  the  expense  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to  in  these  paragraphs  for  the  forty 
stores  over  a  million,  showing  over  4%  net  profit, 
the  insurance  item  amounted  to  .3  of  1%,  and  for  the 
sixty-five  stores  under  a  million,  with  a  net  profit 
over  3%,  it  amounted  to  .45  of  1%. 

•  •  •  • 

The  figures  which  Mr.  Kimball  gives  are  valuable, 
first,  because  they  represent  good  experience,  com¬ 
paratively,  from  the  point  of  view  of  expense,  and 
secondly,  because  these  figures  are  broken  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  kinds  of  insurance  carried. 
This  tabulation  is  made  available  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  an  indication  of  the  high  quality  of  contribution 
which  the  Insurance  Bureau  of  this  Association  is 
making  in  order  that  our  member  stores  may  be  more 
efficiently  and  economically  operated. 

The  Insurance  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  A.  N.  Fraser,  made  a  valuable  contribution  in 
their  pioneering  work  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  so  that  our  members  might  be  able  not 
only  to  have  their  whole  insurance  program  thorough¬ 
ly  checked,  but  also  that  there  might  be  a  national 
headquarters  and  agency  thoroughly  competent  to 
look  out  for  their  interests  in  the  field  of  insurance. 

We  urge  every  member  to  take  advantage  of  this 
serivce  and  to  cooperate  in  the  further  development 
of  the  insurance  program. 

•  «  *  •  • 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  inquiries  that  come 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Alan  F.  King,  our  staff  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  field  of  Delivery,  have  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  delivery  expense  and  the  “average  cost  per 
package”.  Each  inquiry  receives  special  attention 
and  study  as  the  solution  usually  depends  upon  vari¬ 
ous  local  conditions  and  the  methods  which  the  store 
uses  in  computing  its  delivery  expense. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  reliable  averages  can 
be  computed  for  specified  tj'pes  of  stores  operating 
their  delivery  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  and 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association  is  undertaking  such  a 
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study.  A  standardized  set  of  classifications  covering 
delivery  expense,  and  forms  for  each  type  of  store 
to  use  in  recording  the  information  are  being  drawn 
up.  When  this  w'ork  is  completed,  averages  having 
significance  will  be  available,  with  which  stores  in 
each  respective  group,  or  those  similar  to  that  group 
can  compare  their  own  experience.  It  is  planned  to 
make  this  study  an  annual  undertaking  because  de¬ 
livery  expense  is  a  subject  which  interests  practically 
every  retailer. 

Protective  Measures 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  expenses  at  a 
proper  reasonable  minimum  is  to  avoid  the  incurring 
of  improper  expenses.  The  progressive  merchants 
constituting  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  do  not  aim  to  avoid  proper 
expenses.  It  is  a  splendid  commentary  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  department  stores  of  this  country  that 
they  have  never  asked  for  any  legislation  for  special 
favors,  to  put  them  in  any  preferred  position  or  to 
give  them  any  income  or  profit  other  than  that  which 
they  earn. 

Only  recently  the  Association  had  occasion  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Committee  on  Patents  at  Washington 
in  connection  with  a  hearing  on  the  Vestal  Design 
Bill.  If  there  had  been  no  Association,  it  is  quite 
apparent  it  would  have  been  fairly  easy  to  have  en¬ 
acted  into  law  a  bill  which  would  have  placed  an 
unreasonable  burden  of  enormous  expense  on  every 
progressive  merchant  in  the  country. 

The  Association  maintains  a  Washington  office  in 
the  national  Capitol  in  order  that  Association  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  a  ready  means  of  contact  with  the 
many  branches  of  government  with  which  our  mem¬ 
bers  from  time  to  time  have  to  deal.  The  W ashington 
office  offers  ready  facilities  in  a  variety  of  services 
including  the  securing  of  patents,  trade-marks,  copy¬ 
rights,  getting  passports,  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
departments  and  congressional  activities  about  which 
progressive  merchants  should  be  informed.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  our  Washington  office 
know  that  Harold  Young,  our  Washington  Secretary, 
has  been  exceptionally  alert  in  keeping  them  in¬ 
formed. 

Freight  Rate  Investigation 

The  Association's  constant  effort  to  protect  its  mem¬ 
bers  against  unjustifiable  expense  is  reflected  also  in 
its  activities  in  the  Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation. 
This  investigation  was  announced  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  May  1924  and  is  still  in 


progress.  From  the  beginning  our  Association  has 
participated  in  this  investigation  and  is  represented 
by  counsel. 

Carriers  and  shippers  jointly  petitioned  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  initiate  an  investigation  of  freight  rates 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  with  a  view  to  putting 
them  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Such  a  readjustment 
would  affect  practically  the  entire  country. 

Before  the  hearings  commenced,  the  Hoch-Smith 
resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  aid  the  farmer  in  getting  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products.  The  spirit 
of  this  resolution  is  reflected  in  the  report  which  At¬ 
torney  Examiner  Hosmer  has  made  to  the  Commiss¬ 
ion. 

At  the  present  time  both  political  parties  have 
promised  cheaper  transportation  on  agricultural 
products. 

A  revenue  test  has  been  ordered  by  the  Commission 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  rate  scale  proposed  by  F.-n 
aminer  Hosmer  in  his  report.  The  results  of  this 
revenue  test  will  be  made  available  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  The  Association  will  study  these  data  care¬ 
fully  and  will  point  out  by  brief  and  oral  arguments 
to  the  Commission  such  proposals  as  are  unjustified 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our  members. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bllletin,  Mr.  Mongeon, 
Traffic  Manager;  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Group,  reviews  the  situation  to  date.  We  urge  you 
to  read  his  statement  and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  associates  to  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  very  definite  tendency  to  increase  freight  rates  on 
higher  grade  commodities  such  as  are  handled  by 
our  members. 

Eliminating  Trade  Abuses 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  further  re¬ 
duction  of  expense  may  be  accomplished.  Trade 
abuses  arising  in  dealings  between  buyers  and  sellers 
place  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  on  both  producers 
and  distributors  and  their  elimination  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  program  adopted  by  this  committee 
will  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  retailers  of  time 
and  expense  which  may  be  directed  towards  more 
productive  activities.  Mr.  George  L.  Plant,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constructive  program  of  Mr.  Filene  and 
his  committee,  is  studying  these  serious  trade  abuses 
and  planning  constructively  for  their  elimination. 
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Pioneering  will  always  be  done  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailing.  At  the  start  it  is  costly  and  may  not  bring 
immediate  financial  returns.  ^  e  must  quickly  sense 
new  products,  new'  methods,  and  new  services  and  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  or  suggest  them,  expensive 
though  they  may  appear,  if  eventually  we  feel  that 
they  are  for  the  hest  interests  of  business. 

In  making  research  investigations,  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Fitzgerald,  endeavors  to  select  research  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  timely  and  practieal.  At  the  present 
time,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  our  Associate 
Croups,  it  is  carrying  on  a  study  on  ‘‘The  Standard¬ 
ization  of  Packing  Containers  and  Use  of  Unit  Pack¬ 
ing”.  This  investigation  will  show  merchants,  how 
large  economies  may  be  achieved  in  the  cost  of  their 
packing  supplies  and  the  shipping  of  merchandise. 

This  Bureau  is  also  engaged  in  conducting  a  survey 
on  “The  Analysis  of  Causes  of  Complaints  due  to  the 
Lack  of  Washability  of  Fabrics’”.  In  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  consumers 
are  working  with  our  representatives,  endeavoring 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  this  problem,  always  a 
source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  retailer. 

Finding  Basic  Facts 

The  studies  of  this  Bureau  on  “The  Trend  of  Sales 
of  Silks,  Rayons  and  Cottons””;  “The  Trend  of  Sales 
of  Underwear”;  and  “The  Trend  of  Sales  of  Fabrics 
which  go  into  Home  Decorating””,  have  been  under¬ 
taken  and  distributed  to  members  to  serve  as  guides 
to  their  buyers  and  merchandise  managers,  enabling 
them  to  purchase  more  intelligently  these  lines  of 
merchandise. 

Lack  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  treat  of  all  the 
reports  which  have  been  prepared  and  issued  by  this 
Bureau.  Such  studies  as  ‘‘Want  Slip  Systems’”,  “Re¬ 
port  on  Leased  Departments”,  “Report  on  Operation 
of  Alteration  Workrooms”’,  Report  on  “Percentage  of 
Buyers”  Salaries  to  Net  Sales’”,  Report  on  ‘‘Transfer 
Systems’”,  Report  on  “Lay  Away  or  ^  ill  Call  Systems’”, 
Report  on  ‘‘Unprofitable  Departments’”,  have  been 
widely  used  by  our  members  in  bringing  about  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation  and  larger  profits. 

»  •  «  •  * 

Research  for  the  sake  of  research  is  of  little  value. 
In  pursuing  research  investigation,  our  eight  associ¬ 
ate  groups  and  fourteen  bureaus  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  practical  results  which  members  can  make  use  of 
in  the  solution  of  their  every  day  problems.  In  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  in  our  reports  and  in  suggesting 
methods  of  operation  to  members,  the  staff  constantlv 


bears  in  mind  economy  of  operation  and  lower  ex¬ 
penses  with  insured  net  profits,  as  far  as  we  consist¬ 
ently  can  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
problems  under  consideration. 

The  W  dr k  of  the  Day 

The  staff,  every  business  day  of  the  year,  points  out 
to  inquiring  members  how  to  reduce  expenses,  how 
to  improve  operating  methods,  how  to  increase  vol¬ 
ume,  how  to  earn  more  net  profit;  in  fact  how  to  do 
a  better  job  in  serving  customers,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  the  customer  and  the  retailer. 
These  opportunities  for  service  come  through  mail, 
by  telegram,  by  telephone  and  by  personal  visits 
of  members  and  their  executives.  In  aiding  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems  we  quite  frequently 
have  to  advise  members  to  discontinue  policies 
which  they  have  already  inaugurated,  or  not  to 
carry  out  plana  which  they  have  in  mind,  because 
they  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  resulting  shrinkage  of  profits. 

Just  previous  to  writing  this  we  received  from  a 
non-member  an  urgent  request  for  a  report  represent¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  constructive  effort  and  heavy  ex¬ 
pense.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  is  not  supporting 
this  work  in  the  interest  of  the  progressive  merchants 
of  the  country.  We  must  admit  we  had  a  desire  to 
help  him.  We  decided,  however,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  doing  his  bit  and  should  not 
wait  until  he  finds  himself  in  urgent  need  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  then  cry  for  the  help  of  those  whom  he  has 
ignored  up  to  this  time. 

»  *  *  *  « 

The  Association  looks  squarely  in  the  eyes  of  every 
merchant  who  chooses  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  retail¬ 
ing  and  asks  him  to  be  interested  in  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  working  constructively  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  craft.  The  burden  of  proof  today 
is  on  the  eligible  merchant  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  department  store 
business  in  the  United  States  is  represented.  There 
are  other  merchants  who  need  the  Association.  If 
you  know  them,  tell  them  about  the  value  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort. 
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Retailers  Face  Higher  Freight  Rates 

Increases  May  Reach  Forty  Percent 

y.  R.  D.  G.  T.  Appears  Befon^  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — Will  Attack  Revenue  Test  and  Examiner's 
Report  —  Members  Interests  Will  Be  Protected 

A  Rez'ii'w  of  The  Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation 
By  L,  F.  Mongeo.n,  Traffic  Manager,  Traffic,  Receiving  ainl  Marking  Group 


There  is  a  very  definite  move  on  foot  to  increase 
the  freight  rates  on  manufactured  products  of  the 
character  handled  by  our  membership.  The  Hoch- 
Smith  resolution  enacted  by  Congress  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  situation. 

The  aims  of  this  resolution  are  reflected  in  Attorney 
Examiner  Hosmer’s  report  on  the  Eastern  Class  Rate 
Investigation,  in  which  he  says  in  part,  “A  new  system 
of  class  rates  in  Official  Territory  should  clearly  not 
yield  less  than  the  present  aggregate  revenues.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  ground  for  the  view  that  class  rate 
traffic  in  this  territory,  particularly  that  belonging  to 
the  higher  classes,  might  well  pay  higher  rates  than 
those  now  in  effect.  This  view  is  held  by  many  authori¬ 
ties  on  transportation  economics  who  believe  that 
freight  charges  are  of  far  less  relative  importance  in 
the  case  of  high-grade  manufactured  commodities  than 
they  are  in  that  of  low-grade  raw  materials,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  under  this  Resolution  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  1.  C.  C.  No.  17,000,  reductions  in  certain  rates 
may  be  ordered  which  will  necessitate  some  recoup¬ 
ment  in  revenue  from  other  form  of  traffic,  and 
class  rate  traffic  in  Official  Territory  seems  a  particular¬ 
ly  appropriate  source.” 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Investigation  which  be¬ 
gan  in  May,  1924,  arose  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  not  allow  an  extension  of  its  per¬ 
mission  to  violate  the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  several  cases  within  Trunk  Line 
Territory.  That  territory  is,  practically,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  and  for  many  years  the  freight  rates 
which  are  applied  in  that  territory  have  been  in  a  chao¬ 
tic  state.  They  have  been  ‘‘without  rhyme  or  reason” 
and  certain  of  them  have  l)een  referred  to  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  ‘‘hodge  podge”. 

The  Trunk  Line  Territory,  unlike  its  neighbors,  the 
Central  Freight  Association  Territory,  comprising  that 
section  of  our  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  New  England  Territory,  and  had  no  definite 
formula  by  which  one  might  calculate  the  rates  between 
two  given  points. 

The  Joint  Petition 

A  great  many  Fourth  Section  violations  exist,  that 
is,  higher  rates  apply  for  shorter  distances  than  to 
longer  distances,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the 
same  route  as  the  longer  distance.  This  condition  is 
only  permitted  by  the  Commission  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  so  warrant. 


Consequently,  conforming  to  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Commissi(jn.  the  carriers  and  the  shippers, 
joint  petition  was  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the 
carriers  and  shippers  throughout  the  East  praying  for 
an  Investigation,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Fourth  Section  departures  and  to  iron  out  any 
rate  discrepancies  in  the  territory  affected. 

Inasmuch  as  any  re-adjustment  of  rates  within 
Trunk  Line  Territory  would  disturb  certain  existing 
relationships  between  that  territory  and  Central  Freight 
and  New  England  Territories  on  inter-territorial  traffic, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
Investigation  to  all  three  territories  which  combined, 
make  up  what  is  known  as  Official  Classification 
Territory.  This  territory  is  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potontac  Rivers. 

Work  of  Association 

The  Association  has  actively  participated  in  this 
Investigation  from  its  very  inception.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  account  of  our  activities. 

We  joined  with  the  Trunk  Line  and  New  England 
Shippers’  Rate  Committee  composed  of  eastern  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  making  certain 
proposals  to  the  Commission.  Our  Association,  as  a 
member  of  this  Committee,  shared  the  expense  of  en¬ 
gaging  a  prominent  traffic  counsel.  Mr.  ^Iason  Mang- 
hum,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York. 
W.  H.  Day  of  the  New  England  Traffic  League,  and 
W.  J.  Wagner  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  Mr.  Manghum.  on  behalf  of  our  Committee, 
made  the  following  important  recommendations : 

That  any  re-adjustment  of  class  rates  be 
based  on  a  distance  scale,  not,  however,  to  be 
rigidly  applied.  It  also  specified  a  scale  to  be 
used  with  regular  rates  of  progression. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  from 
eight  to  thirty  to  enable  a  finer  classification 
of  commodities. 

That  no  change  be  made  in  the  port 
differentials. 

That  the  basic  New'  York-Chicago  rate 
for  first  class  remain  S1.42  as  at  present. 

The  situation  was  reviewed  by  our  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  their  June  1925  meeting.  They  approved 
the  action  taken  by  the  Association  thus  far,  and  au¬ 
thorized  3Ir.  Edwin  L.  Stoiber.  Director  of  the  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Group,  Mr.  A.  C.  Albee,  Traffic 
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From  New  York 

Classes 

To  Chicago 

1  2 

3 

4  5  6 

Present 

1.42  1.24>/a 

941/2  661^  5654  4754 

Proposed  by  Hosmer 

1.58  1.34 

1.11 

79  55  47 

Proposed 
by  trunk  lines 
Proposed  by 

1.61  1.37- 

1.08 

8054  5654  45 

New  England 

Lines 

1.50  1.28 

1.01 

75  56  45 

Manager,  and  Mr.  Harold  V<jung.  W  asliington  .Secre¬ 
tary,  to  attend  the  hearings.  If  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
found  desirable  to  employ  special  counsel  to  represent 
the  Assix'iation  they  were  authorized  to  do  so,,  with¬ 
drawing.  in  that  case,  from  the  Trunk  Line  and  New 
England  Shippers  Kate  Committee. 

Data  Furnished 

These  three  men  attended  the  Washington  hearing 
and  Mr.  Albee  also  attended  the  Boston  and  Chicago 
hearings.  ^Members  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group  furnished  data  to  the  Committee  which 
were  used  in  preparing  the  al)ove  proposals  to  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Eugene  Hussey,  Ex-Chairman  of 
the  Traffic  Group  and  Traffic  ilanager  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  also  attended  the 
Washington  hearings  and  is  a  party  of  record  in  this 
Investigation. 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn  called  a  meeting  of  the  Retail  .Sec¬ 
retaries  which  was  held  in  our  offices  September  4. 
1925  for  the  express  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter.  They  approved  the  action 
taken  by  the  Association  up  to  that  time  and  promised 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Investigation. 

The  hearings  were  held  before  Commissioner  East¬ 
man  and  Attorney  Examiner  Hosmer.  Mr.  Hosmer 
has  recently  issued  his  rejwrt — the  most  important 
recommendations  being: 

First:  A  twenty-three  class  scale  instead 
of  the  present  eight  class  structure. 

Second:  New  Maximum  rate  scales  based 
primarily  on  distance. 

These  rate  scales  would,  if  this  report  is  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  and  carriers  applied  the  maximum 
rates  allowed,  result  in  substantial  increases  on  the  first 
four  classes,  under  which  practically  all  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  moves.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  in¬ 
creases  that  would  obtain: 


From  Worcester.  Mass. 

■j 

Classes 

!  To  New  York  City 

■  1  2  Rule  25  3  Rule  26  4 

5 

6 

j  Present  ...  6()54c  60  51  4854  39 

3654  2554c  205/S 

1  Proposed  .  79  67  55  55  43 

40 

28 

24 

Fifth  and  sixth  class  rates  apply  principally  to  low- 
grade  commodities  such  as  iron  and  steel  and  agricul¬ 


tural  products.  If  this  report  is  accepted  these  two 
classes  of  freight  rates  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
will  .stand  still,  or  decrease,  whereas  the  rates  on  the 
first  four  classes  under  which  our  merchandise  moves, 
will  on  the  whole,  be  substantially  increased. 

A  revenue  test  has  been  ordered  by  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  effect  Hosmer 's 
proposed  rate  structure  will  have  on  carriers’  revenue. 
Twelve  representative  days  in  1925  were  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  proposd  rates  to  traffic  that 
moved  on  those  days  and  comparing  the  total  revenue 
that  would  accrue  to  the  total  revenue  that  actually  did 
accrue. 

The  results  of  this  test  will  be  made  available  to  the 
parties  of  record  in  the  Investigation,  which  includes 
our  Association,  and  each  body  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  file  exceptions  to  the  Hosmer  rejxjrt,  and  also 
to  the  revenue  test.  Commissioner  Eastman  will  then 
issue  a  tentative  proposal,  following  which  the  case 
will  be  set  for  oral  argument  before  the  entire  Com¬ 
mission. 

At  that  time  the  position  of  our  Association  wlil 
be  set  forth  either  through  the  Committee,  of  which  we 
are  now  a  part,  or  through  special  counsel. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  matter  is  of  great 
imjjortance  to  practically  all  our  members.  You  can 
rest  assured  that  your  Association  will  take  every 
possible  means  of  protecting  your  interests. 


Style  Charts  For  Gloves  Aid  Personnel  in  Selling 

Autumn  and  Winter  Style  Charts  for  men’s  and  and  are  encouraged  to  buy  gloves  for  various  occasions, 
women’s  gloves  are  published  by  The  Associated  Glove  It  is  advisable  to  post  the  charts  in  a  conspicuous  place 
Crafts  as  an  aid  in  giving  style  information  to  the  in  the  glove  department.  \\  indow  display  managers, 
store  personnel.  They  list  glove  style,  glove  materials  advertising  writers  and  glove  buyers  find  them  useful 
and  glove  colors  for  different  occasions,  such  as  Tail-  f<jr  ready  reference. 

ored  Wear,  Formal  Wear,  Motoring.  Business  or  Copies  of  these  charts  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Travel  and  Winter  S^narts.  to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Research,  Na- 

It  has  been  found  by  stores  using  the  charts  in  pre-  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th 
vious  seasons,  that  customers  are  glad  to  consult  them  Street,  Xew  York  City. 
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Department  Store  Expenses  Higher  in  1927 

Harvard  Survey  Shows  Expense  Ratios 
Encroaching  on  Profit  Margin 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Assistant  Director,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 


The  final  report  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  on  Expenses  and  profits  in  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  for  1927  reveals  in¬ 
creased  expenses  in  ratio  to  net  sales  for  department 
stores  with  sales  over  $1.000.(XX)  and  for  both  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  with  sales  below  $1,000,000. 
The  only  f?roup  to  exhibit  a  lower  total  expense  percent¬ 
age  for  1927  as  compared  with  1926  was  that  of  spec¬ 
ialty  stores  with  sales  over  $1,000,000;  this  was  also 
the  only  group  to  improve  its  profit  showing  for  1927 
over  1926.  As  a  general  group  the  department  stores 
with  sales  over  $1,000,000  suffered  a  reduction  in  their 
percentage  of  net  profit ;  the  department  and  dry  goods 
stores  with  sales  less  than  $1,000,000  were  unable  to 
increase  the  low  net  profit  ratio  which  they  showed  for 
1926;  and  specialty  stores  with  sales  below  $1,000,000 
exhibited  a  sharp  decrease  in  net  profit. 

These  comparisons  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table.  The  net  profit  ratios,  of  course,  represent  pure 
net  profit,  over  and  above  interest  on  investment. 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 

SPECIALTY  STORES 

Net  Sales  Net  SeJes 
leM  than  over 

$1,UUO.IJO)  $1,000,000 

Net  Sales 
less  than 

$1,000,000 

Net  Sale* 
over 

Sl.OOO.fW) 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

1926  1927 

1926  1*427 

N’uml)er  of  E’irms.  .128  163  180 

Gross  Margin  ....28.9%  32.6%  33.1% 

Total  Expense  ..28.7  29.5  30.3  31.4' 

31  36 

33.4%,  32.4%, 
31.7  32.2 

19  31 

35.4%,  .14.8% 
32.1  31.3 

1  Net  Profit  .... 

...  0.2*70  0.2%  2.3%)  1.7% 

1.7%,  0.2% 

3.3<7o  3,5% 

Larger  Firms  Make  Better  Showing — Direct  corre¬ 
spondence  was  again  shown  to  exist  between  volume 
of  sales  and  rate  of  profit  or  loss,  the  larger  firms 
making  the  better  showing.  As  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table,  expenses  tended  to  l)e  higher  for  firms  with 
the  higher  volume  of  sales  but  gross  margin  also  was 
enough  higher  so  that  the  net  profit  was  more  favorable 
for  the  larger  firms. 


Denartment  .Stores 

Department  Stores 

With  Net  Sales 

With  Net  Sales 

Less  than  $1.1X10.000 

More  than  $1.D00,()00 

Rate  of  Stock-Tum 

Rate  of  Stock-T um 

(times  a  year) 

(times  a  year) 

Less  than  2—3 

Less  than  3 — 4 

2  2.9  and  over 

3  3.9  and  over 

Number  of  Firms,... 

81  147  99 

.14  78  68 

Gross  Margin  . 

....  29.3*7o  29.7%,  .10.0%, 

33.8%  .13.1%,  .12.7%, 

Total  Expense  . 

....  30.9  29.3  28.6 

33.0  31.8  30.2 

Net  Profit  . 

....Loss  1.6%  0.4%  1.4*7r, 

0.8*7o  1.3*7o  2.5<7o 

Low  Expense  in  South — For  the  smaller  stores,  with 
net  sales  less  than  $1,000,000,  the  lowest  expense  ratios 
commonly  were  shown  for  firms  in  the  South,  in  the 
Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts. 

For  the  larger  firms  the  lowest  expense  ratios  com¬ 
monly  appeared  for  firms  in  the  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Districts,  in  Region 
1.  followed  closely  by  firms  in  Region  3,  covering  the 
Richmond.  Atlanta,  and  Dallas  Districts.  The  best 
profit  showing  for  the  larger  firms  was  that  of  southern 
stores.  Summarized  results  of  the  comparison  accord¬ 
ing  to  geographic  location  are  shown  l)elow’. 


Geographic 

Location— 

Re«i:>ns* 

Department  .Stores 

with 

Net  Sales 

Less  than  $1 

0IX).U)O 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Numlwr  Ilf  Firms 

69 

III 

45 

.53 

46 

f  iross  Margin  ... 

30.7% 

29.4% 

29.0% 

28.9% 

30  *>% 

Total  Expense  . . . 

.30.2 

2*4.5 

28.5 

2*4.3 

.10.1 

Net  Profit  . 

.  0.5%, 

aOSS  0.1% 

0.5%,  1 

a*>SS  0.4% 

0.8%, 

Department  Stores 

with 

Net  Sa'es 

Over  $1,000 

000 

Number  of  Firms 

56 

54 

29 

17 

17 

Gross  Margin  ... 

..12.0% 

,13.8%. 

33.5%. 

3.?.. 5% 

3.1..1% 

Total  Expense 

.  .30.5 

31.9 

30.7 

33.0 

32.5 

Net  Profit  . 

.  1.5%. 

1.9<”<, 

2.8*7. 

o.,s%, 

0.8% 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITH  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WITIH 

Net  Sales  Less  Than  $1,000,000  .Net  Sales  Over  $1,000,000 

VOLUME  OF  SALES  VOLUME  OF  S.AI.ES 


Less  than  $250,000  $500,000  $1,000,000  $2.000.ni¥)  $4.000  000  $10,000,000 

$25fl.lX)0  $49'>,000  $yy‘<.000  $1.9<».000  $3,999,000  $9.9*44.000  ami  over 


Xumlier  of  Firms  .  140  98  90  $2  41  ,V>  21 

(iross  Margin  .  28.4%  30.2%  31.0%  .32.3%  .33.2%  .33.8%  34.1% 

Total  Expense  .  28.7  29.3  30.8  31.2  31.5  31.*'  30.0 


Net  Profit  .  Loss  0.3%  0.9%  0.2%  1.1%  1.7%,  1.9*70  3.5% 


Faster  Turn-over  Contributes  to  Larger  Profits — 
The  importance  of  stock-turn  has  long  been  recognized 
in  department  store  management.  The  following  table 
again  proves  that  faster  turnover  contributes  to  larger 
profits.  This  result  commonly  is  attained,  not  by  higher 
gross  margin,  hut  primarily  because  of  lower  operating 
expenses. 


Best  Profits  from  Low  Expense — As  in  previous 
years,  those  firms  which  reported  high  profits  for  1927 
commonly  secured  these  results  primarily  because  of 

*The  Federal  Reserve  districts  incmded  in  each  rcRion  were  as  follows 
Region  I  Region  II  Region  111  Region  IV  Region  V 
Boston  rVveland  Richmond  Minneapcdis  San  Francisco 

New  York  f'hicago  Atlanta  Kansas  ('ity 

Philadelphia  St.  Lcnis  Dallas 
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low  operating  expenses,  rather  than  because  of  high 
gross  margins.  As  shown  by  the  following  figures,  had 
those  firms  which  made  the  poorest  profit  showing 
operated  as  economically  as  did  the  firms  which  made 
the  best  profit  showing,  they  woukl  have  secured  at 
least  some  net  profits  in  spite  of  their  relatively  low 
gross  margins. 


Decreased  Sales  Leading  Cause  of  Increased  Ex¬ 
penses — The  1927  operating  results  of  both  general 
groups  of  department  stores  showed  marked  difference 
in  expense  between  those  firms  which  increased  their 
sales  for  1927  as  contrasted  with  1926  and  those  firms 
which  suffered  a  decrease  in  their  sales  volume.  For 
the  smaller  stores,  1927  net  profit  varied  directly  with 
the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  between  1926 


downs  for  1927  were  lower  for  both  groups  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  than  was  the  case  fof  1926.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  encouraging  factor.  It  presumably  reflects  the 
serious  attention  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  import¬ 
ant  i)hase  of  merchandising,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Markdown  Study  sponsored  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  . 


Need  of  Sales  and  Expense  Planning — The  tendency, 
evident  for  several  years,  for  distribution  costs  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  fact  that  firms  securing  high  net  profits 
commonly  accomplished  this  result  because  of  low  oper¬ 
ating  exp)enses,  and  the  direct  relationship  ap])earing 
between  the  rate  of  sales  increase  or  decrease  and  ex- 
jjense  ratios,  clearly  indicates  the  need  for  more  thor¬ 
ough-going  expense  control  and  more  careful  sales 


Department 

With  Net 

Stores 

1  lepartmeni 

Stores 

Sale* 

With  Net 

S^de« 

LeM  Thim  $1,0W,0M 

Over  51,000,aM 

R.VTE  OF  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 

R.\TE  OF  PROFIT  OR 

LOSS 

NET 

LOSS 

NET  PROFIT 

NET 

LOSS 

NET  PROFIT  1 

1  ire 

Less 

T.ess 

3% 

I.ess 

2% 

4% 

‘  and 

than 

than 

and 

than 

to 

and 

over 

3'T, 

3% 

over 

3.9% 

over 

Number  of  Firms  .... 

.  .  .  .  ■  (<6 

87 

110 

<)5 

55 

42 

40 

Cross  Margin  . 

29.4% 

29.8% 

.10.6% 

31.7% 

.13.0% 

.1.1.7% 

.14.4% 

Total  Expense  . 

.U.3 

30.6 

28.4 

25.8 

33.2 

.11.8 

30.7 

2.8.8 

Net  Profit  . 

....  Loss  4.7% 

Loss  1.2% 

1.4% 

4.8% 

Loss  1.5% 

1.2%  * 

.1.0% 

5.6%, 

Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 
Less  than  $1,000,000 

Department  Stores 
With  Net  Sales 

Over  $1,000,000 

SALES  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

SALES  INCREASE 

OR  DECREASE 

Sales 

Decrease 

Sales 

Decrease 

Sales 

Increase 

5%  and 
over 

Less  than 

5% 

Sales 

Increase 

5%  and 
over 

Less  than 

5% 

Less  than 
5% 

5%  and 
over 

Number  of  Firms  . 

.  93 

77 

76 

33 

43 

45 

.16 

Cross  Margin  . 

Total  Expense  . 

.  29.7% 

.  .11.0 

29.7% 

28.9 

29.6% 

28.1 

32.7% 

33.4 

32.8% 

31.4 

.1.1.3% 

30.2 

.13.7% 

30.9 

Net  Profit  . 

0.8% 

1.5% 

Loss  0.7% 

1.4% 

3.1% 

2.8% 

and  1927.  For  the  larger  stores,  the  best  net  profit 
showing  and  the  lowest  expense  ratios  commonly  were 
made  for  stores  which  increased  their  sales,  but  with  an 
increase  of  less  than  5%  between  the  two  years.  For 
both  general  groups,  those  firms  sustaining  the  greatest 
decrease  in  net  sales  l)etween  the  two  years  reported 
net  losses  for  1927.  The  need  of  more  careful  sales 
planning  as  an  aid  to  expense  control  seems  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  from  these  figures. 

Lower  Mark-downs  an  Encouraging  Factor — Mark¬ 


planning  on  the  part  of  department  stores.  While  gross 
margin  in  numerous  instances  has  shown  some  tendency 
to  increase  year  by  year,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult  to  continue  raising  gross  mar¬ 
gin  in  the  hopes  of  covering  operating  exi)enses.  The 
attainment  of  the  stores  showing  high  net  profits  in¬ 
dicates  that  economies  are  jxjssible  in  expense  ratios. 
Improved  methods  of  sales  planning,  and  budgeting  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  basis  of  conservatively  attainable  sales 
plans  should  do  much  to  aid  in  reducing  expenses. 


From  all  angles,  our  store 
Controller  owners  and  Controllers  have 

on  Credits  been  firing  remarks  at  us  as  to 

why  the  Congress  does  not  em¬ 
brace  the  activities  of  the  Credit  Men.  We  have  •l)een 
asking  ourselves  the  very  same  thing  and  to  date  we 
can  see  no  reason  for  our  apparent  neglect  if  it  can  be 
so  termed.  W’e  do  not  stop  at  any  kind  of  service  and 
in  fact  credit  plans  and  policies,  form  a  goodly  portion 
of  our  service  to  members.  However,  it  would  appear 
that -a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  derived  if  the  Con¬ 


trollers  would  enroll  their  credit  managers  and  division¬ 
al  managers  as  associate  members.  In  this  manner,  they 
would  perhaps  feel  more  interested  in  coming  to  us  for 
information  and  also  furnishing  us  with  data  and  ideas 
for  guidance  in  our  service  to  memliers.  Our  conven¬ 
tions  usually  touch  on  credit  matters  in  some  form  which 
has  been  enlightening  to  our  membershij).  At  sub¬ 
sequent  conventions,  we  will  attempt  to  broaden  our 
activities  in  credit  matters.  To  assist  in  this  matter,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  your  store  and  your  association 
to  Enroll  Your  Credit  Men  in  the  Congress. 
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Leased  Departments — Terms  and  Contracts 

A  Summary  of  a  Valuable  Survey  in 
Which  Member  Stores  Generously  Co-operated 

Bv  Grace  J.  Averill,  Associate  in  Research.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Int'orniation 

The  report,  “.Surrey  of  Leased  Departments — Terms  and  Contracts”,  of 
tchich  this  article  is  a  summary,  is  note  ready  for  distribution  to  members 
of  our  Association.  The  report  of  sixty-seven  pages  includes,  among  other 
data,  typical  figures  of  percentage  of  sales  received  by  stores,  classified 
according  to  departments  leased,  a  summary  of  items  included  in  typical 
contracts,  and  copies  of  a  number  of  representative  leases  as  guides  to 
stores  preparing  their  oten  contracts. 

For  the  confidential  use  of  our  member  stores  only,  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information  also  has  on  file  names  of  Lessees  tvho  lease 
departments  for  various  lines  of  merchandise. 

Any  member  of  record  of  the  .issociation  tvill  he  mailed  a  free  copy 
of  this  Survey  of  Leased  Departments  upon  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information. 


IN  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  from  our  mem¬ 
ber-stores  rejjarding  leasing  of  departments,  a  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  made  on  this  subject  from  information 
contributed  by  eighty-eight  member  stores  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  report  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  points 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  a  lease  and  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  leasing  in  general 
or  tv-pes  of  departments  most  suitable  for  leasing. 

The  report  now  under  compilation,  is  based  specifi¬ 
cally  upon  questionnaires  sent  to  member-stores  with  an 
annual  volume  of  sales  between  $750,000  and  $5,000,- 
000  and  covers  a  total  of  eighty-eight  stores  with  three 
hundred  leased  departments.  Personal  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  store  owners  regarding  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  leased  departments  have  also  been  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  information. 

In  studying  figures  used  in  this  report,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  comparisons  drawn  in  this  survey 
are  based  only  on  stores  leasing  departments  and  do 
not  include  stores  having  no  leased  departments. 

As  to  number  of  leased  departments  per  store,  half 
of  the  stores  reporting  leased  departments  have  from 
one  to  three  departments  leased,  with  three  departments 
the  most  common  figure.  However,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  reporting  stores 
lease  five  or  more  departments.  This  indicates  that  this 
survey  is  based  on  information  from  stores  with  wide 
experience  in  leasing  departments. 

Millinery  Department  and  Beauty  Parior,  the  two 
outstanding  departments  most  frec|uently  leased,  were 
reported  by  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  stores. 
Leasing  of  Shoe  Dejiartment  is  third  in  popularity. 
Over  one-third  of  the  reporting  stores  leased  this  de¬ 
partment.  Leasing  of  Food  Departments  and  of  Opti¬ 
cal  Department  is  also  found  to  lie  common.  Fifty-one 
different  types  of  leased  departments  were  represented 
among  all  stores  reixirting. 

After  a  store  has  decided  upon  the  desirability  of 
leasing  a  given  department,  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  selection  of  the  Lessee.  A  Lessee  is 
like  a  silent  partner  in  the  company  and  may  cause 
considerable  customer  ill-will  against  the  store  before 


the  store  owner  realizes  what  is  happening.  Certain 
points  well  worth  considering  in  a  Lessee  are : 

(a)  Is  the  Lessee  or  his  local  department  manager  of 
U'lC  right  personal  calibre  to  represent  the  store 
in  dealings  with  public  and  with  fellow  execu¬ 
tives? 

(b)  Do  his  methods  of  doing  business  conform  to 
store  policies? 

fc)  If  a  group  organization,  does  their  quality  of 
merchandise  conform  to  other  departments  of 
store? 

(d)  If  individual  Lessee,  has  he  the  knowledge, 
ability  and  capital  to  operate  the  department? 

Financial  Arrangements 

As  to  general  financial  arrangements  between  Lessor 
and  Lessee,  the  usual  practice  is  for  Lessor  to  receive 
a  certain  stipulated  percentage  of  net  sales.  The  per¬ 
centage  received  varies  considerably  with  the  kind  of 
merchandise  and  to  some  degree  with  the  size  and  price 
appeal  of  the  store.  As  an  additional  safeguard  for  the 
store,  some  leases  stipulate  a  minimum  yearly  sales 
volume  or  a  minimum  monthly  rent.  This  practice  is  to 
be  recommended  wherever  possible.  In  some  cases 
allowance  is  made  for  radically  increased  sales  volume 
in  leased  departments  by  a  decreasing  scale  of  percent¬ 
ages.  A  few  departments  are  leased  on  basis  of  flat 
rental  or  rental  plus  a  smaller  percentage  of  sales. 

An  additional  income  on  charge  and  installment  sales 
is  to  be  recommended,  2]^%  being  the  common  allow¬ 
ance  for  credit  sales. 

Who  Bears  Expense? 

On  the  matter  of  expenses,  there  is  some  variation 
between  stores  as  to  what  expenses  shall  be  borne  by 
Lessee  and  what  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  Lessor. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  general  tendency  was  for  Lessee 
to  pay  for  the  e.xijense  items  under  his  direct  super¬ 
vision.  This  fact  might  e.xplain  the  difference  in  prac¬ 
tice  among  stores  on  marking  and  stock  room  expenses, 
as  some  stores  expect  Lessee  to  supervise  own  marking 
and  i)rovide  own  stock  rcujm  sjjace.  In  some  stores. 
Lessee  pays  e.xpense  incurred  jjeculiaf  to  his  type  fif 
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merchandise  (as  expensive  packing  materials,  delivery 
of  bulk  merchandise  or  special  departmental  fixtures 
and  equipment). 

Before  agreeing  on  income  percentage  from  a  leased 
department  and  the  items  of  expense  to  be  carrietl  by 
Le.ssee,  it  is  wise  to  check  roughly  the  approximate  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  that  may  he  expected  under  favorable 
conditions.  One  method  is  to  total  the  percentage  to 
sales  of  all  expenses  to  Ite  supplied  by  l.>essor  and  sub¬ 
tract  the  total  from  the  proposed  income  percentage  to 
■determine  the  resultant  jjercentage  of  profit  or  loss.  If 
jxtssihle,  these  expense  figures  should  be  based  on  store’s 
tf)wn  previous  records,  or  for  the  sake  of  approximation, 
reference  may  be  made  to  annual  figures  compiled  by 
our  Controllers  Congress  and  by  Tbe  Harvard  Bureau 
of  Business  Research. 

The  Written  Contract 

The  written  contract  between  I.>essor  and  Lessee 
should  cover  the  most  important  points  of  the  agreement 
over  which  later  contrf)versies  might  arise,  and  should 
be  worded  in  accordance  with  state  laws,  to  make  for 
favorable  legal  decisions  in  case  of  dispute.  Lessor 
should  retain  absolute  control  over  sales  methods  and 
policies  carried  on.  It  is  especially  important  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  with  Lessee  as  to  any  store  policies 
or  rules  governing  customer  relations.  Lessor  should 
reserve  control  over  advertising  and  public  exhibitions 
of  demonstrations  of  Lessee. 

As  to  store  regulations,  the  contract  usually  contains 
some  general  clause  stipulating  that  Lessee  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  Lessee  must  abide  by  all  store  regulations  and 
rules  laid  down  by  store.  Freciuently  Lessor  inserts 
in  lease  a  definite  statement  of  store’s  right  to  discharge 
any  employee  of  Lessee.  It  is  important  that  the  written 
contract  contain  a  clear  and  definite  list  of  expense 
items  to  be  paid  for  by  Lessee  and  of  services  to  be 
supplied  by  Lessor  to  Lessee  to  avoid  any  later  misin¬ 
terpretation  by  either  ])arty.  As  to  legal  wording  of 
contract,  several  stores  point  out  that  in  their  resi)ective 
states  the  rights  of  a  I^icensee  are  less  than  those  of  a 
Lessee  and  the.se  stores  consequently  use  the  terms  of 
license,  licensee  and.  licensor  in  their  contracts. 

d'o  supplement  the  legal  contract,  some  stores  follow 
the  desirable  practice  of  giving  Lessee  a  copy  of  all  store 
rules  and  regulations  in  force  at  that  time,  which  govern 
customer  or  employee  relations.  Such  a  list  in  writing 
will  help  remove  causes  for  petty  friction. 

Payment  of  Expense  Items 

The  information  received  from  stores  as  to  items  of 
expense,  has  been  studied  to  determine; 

Which  expenses  in  general,  are  borne  by 
Lessee  and  which  exjtenses  by  I^essor. 

If  there  is  difference  in  practice,  does  varia¬ 
tion  depend  upon  individual  store  policy  or 
upon  the  type  of  merchandise  sold  in  leased  de¬ 
partment. 

The  replies  of  twenty-four  stores  leasing  five  or  more 
departments  have  been  analyzed  separately  to  find  out 
the  oractice  of  stores  with  wider  experience  in  dealing 
with  Lessees. 

The  practices  of  stores  on  payment  of  various  ex¬ 
pense  items,  have  been  summarized  into  four  groups 


Expenses  Paid  by  Lessee — Department  Sal¬ 
aries,  Buying,  Advertising,  Insurance,  Mark¬ 
ing  and  Stockroom. 

Expenses  Paid  by  Lessor  —  Floor  Rent, 
Maintenance,  .\dministration  and  Office,  Win¬ 
dow  Disjilay,  C  harge  and  Itistallment  Sales. 

Exjjenses  Cienerally  Paid  by  Lessor  but 
Practice  Varies  Somewhat  .According  to  Type 
of  Merchandise — Packing,  Delivery. 

Expense  Items  on  Which  Questionnaires 
.Are  Equally  Divided — Department  Fixtures. 

.As  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  average  case  is 
more  suggestive  of  value  it  is  of  interest  to  note  specific 
practices  of  individual  stores  in  payment  of  expenses. 

Communication — Five  of  the  group  of  stores  leasing 
over  five  dejtartments  in  their  store  report  that  they 
divide  Communication  expense  between  lessor  and 
Lessee,  the  Lessor  paying  for  general  telephone  service 
and  Lessee  for  out-of-town  calls,  telegrams  and  stamps. 

Maintenance — In  one  store  with  five  leased  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Lessees  pay  for  special  light  and  special 
power. 

Charge  and  Installment  Sales — Except  in  a  few 
reporting  stores  there  seems  to  lie  no  general  practice 
within  a  given  store  as  to  whether  Lessee  should  stand 
the  e.xpense  involved  in  handling  Charge  and  Install¬ 
ment  .Accounts.  Possibly  this  variation  in  practice  with¬ 
in  the  same  store  is  because  store  owners  are  including 
in  recent  leases  some  arrangement  for  Lessee  bearing 
nart  of  ex|)ense  for  Charge  and  Installment  Accounts 
but  have  old  leases  that  cannot  be  changed  until  re¬ 
moved.  However,  one  store  with  six  leased  departments 
receives  from  all  of  its  Lessees  more  on  Credit 

Sales  than  on  Cash  Sales.  In  general  2)/2%  is  the 
typical  percentage  quoted  by  stores  for  individual  de- 
j)artments  where  Lessee  pays  additional  percentage  for 
Credit  Sales,  although  2%  and  5%  were  reported  in  a 
few  instances.  Another  store  states  that  in  two  of  its 
nine  leased  departments,  .Accounts  Receivable  are  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Lessee  and  interest  paid  on  account  to  store. 

Packing — In  leased  departments  with  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  requiring  special  packing  materials  or  exj^ert 
packing  labor,  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  inclination 
to  expect  the  Lessee  to  stand  the  cost.  In  fact  two 
stores  stipulated  that  in  all  departments  the  Lessee  ])aid 
“all  special  packing  materials”.  Silverware.  Jewelry, 
and  Hand  Bags — Umbrellas — Flowers — Phonographs 
and  Radios — Furniture — China  and  housefurnishings 
represent  types  of  departments  on  which  stores  are  di- 
viderl  as  to  whether  Lessor  or  Lessee  paid  packing  e.x- 
I)enses. 

Delivery — At  least  five  stores  make  the  general  rul¬ 
ing  that  their  Lessees  shall  pay  for  special  delivery 
and  for  delivery  beyond  local  store  routes.  In  depart¬ 
ments  selling  bulk  merchandise  such  as  Furniture, 
Phonographs  and  Radios,  and  Washing  Machines, 
Lessees  are  prone  to  pay  delivery  costs. 

Fixtures — On  fixtures  for  leased  departments,  stores 
are  about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  Lessor  or  Lessee 
should  bear  this  expense.  It  happens  that  of  the  total 
eighty-eight  stores,  one-third  report  fixtures  are  paid 
for  by  Lessor,  one-third  by  Lessee,  and  one-third  by 
(Coutimicd  on  t>agc  430) 
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Trade  Abuses  Experieiieed  by  Members 

Results  of  Preliminary  Trade  Survey  of  Existing  Abuses — 

Where  ami  What  Trade  Abuses  Are  Most  Keenly  Experienced 

By  Gkorge  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


IN  every  trade,  business 
])ractices  are  found  to 
exist  which  are  rejjarded 
by  its  reputalde  members  as 
uneconomic  and  unfair  al- 
thoujjh  they  may  not  be  dis¬ 
honest  in  the  strictest  <-ense 
of  the  word.  Other  practices 
occur  which  are  distinctly  il¬ 
legal  and  unjustifiable  from 
any  view  iK)int.  Some  of 
these  practices  arise  from 
honest  misunderstandings, 
others  are  the  results  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  business  men  to 
secure  an  unfair  advantage 
in  the  market  at  the  exjwnse 
of  those  with  whom  they 
deal.  Regardless  of  their 
origin,  such  ])ractices  engend¬ 
er  suspicion  between  ]»ro- 
ducers  and  distributors  and 
result  in  trade  aluises  of 
many  different  varieties. 

rile  extent  to  which  these 
trade  abuses  are  experienced 
in  the  jiurchase  and  sale  t)f 
merchandise  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  estimate  but 
it  is  generally  recognized  that 
they  are  indulged  in  with  suf¬ 
ficient  frequency  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  indictment 
of  .\merican  business  and  to 
])lace  a  heavy  burden  of  e.x- 
]>ense  on  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  and  also  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

Past  e.xperience  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  d'rade 
Relations  has  revealed  lM)th 
the  causes  and  the  nature  of 
many  trade  abuses  to  l)e 
common  to  most  industries.  For  examine.  ])ractically 
every  trade  suffers  from  unjust  cancellations  of  orders 
or  the  unreasonable  return  of  merchandise.  This  also 
may  be  said  of  misbranding,  commercial  bribery,  sub¬ 
stitution  and  many  other  unfair  trade  ])ractices.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  trade  usually  has  its  particular 
abuses  which  arise  because  of  the  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  industry  or  the  methods  of  distribution  which 
it  employs. 

To  assist  the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  in  determining  the  most  effective  procedure 


in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
information  fin  the  existing 
relationshijis  was  requested 
from  a  selected  list  of  mem¬ 
bers.  In  substance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  was  sol¬ 
icited  : — 

First,  in  what  industries 
are  trade  abuses  most  keenly 
experienced  ? 

Second,  what  particular 
abuses  are  experienced  most 
frequently? 

The  nature  of  some  of  the 
rejilies  received  to  these  two 
(juestions  is  summarized  be- 
km. 

Industries  Reported  —  In 
phrasing  the  first  questifin  an 
attempt  was  made  to  e.xcliule 
the  garment  or  ready-to-wear 
trade  from  consideration 
since  the  very  nature  of  this 
industry  with  its  numerous 
branches  of  trade  is  one  in 
which  many  causes  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  misunderstanding 
might  be  exjiected  to  arise. 
'I'liis  is  due  largely  to  the 
jiresence  and  importance  of 
the  style  and  size  factors  in 
the  production  of  ready-to- 
wear  clothing. 

Garment  Trade  Frequent 
Offender  —  Regardless  of 
this,  however,  the  replies 
were  almost  unanimous  in 
selecting  the  ready-to-wear 
industry  as  the  most  fre- 
f|uent  and  serious  offender. 
The  remarks  of  some  of  the 
members  concerning  their 
experience  with  this  trade 
are  interesting. 

“We  have  more  trouble  with  ready-to-wear 
manufacturers  than  all  the  rest  put  together.” 

“Houses  which  attenqit  to  take  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  customers  are  experienced  more 
fre(|uently  in  the  women’s  ready-to-wear  end 
of  the  business  than  in  any  other.” 

“The  main  trouble  that  we  have  experienced 
in  our  line  of  business  is  with  the  ready-to- 
wear  houses.” 

“The  abuses  in  the  garment  industry  are  so 


Committee  Proornm 

Attention  already  has  been  called  in 
The  Bi  lletin’  to  the  program  of  nork 
adopted  by  the  Trade  Relations  Com- 
mittee  of  this  Association.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  is  under  the  Chairmanship  of  A, 
Lincoln  Filene  of  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Company  and  its  membership  includes 
the  leading  ex(‘cutives  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  concerns  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

For  the  present  the  Committee  has 
decided  to  confine  its  activities  to  work- 
ing  with  three  specific  manufactnrhig 
industries.  Each  group  will  be  studied 
separately  for  the  causes  of  complaint 
and  nature  of  abuses  experienced  in 
dealings  between  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors.  A  code  of  desirable  trade  prac¬ 
tices  which  should  obtain  between  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  will  be  compiled  and 
adopted  and  machinery  established  to 
enforce  its  pnnisions.  After  the  iitwk  is 
well  organized  and  functioning  properly 
in  the  three  industries  selected,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Committee  will  be  ex- 
/mnded  to  include  other  groups. 

Such  a  prttgram  naturally  calls  for  the 
whole-hearted  support  and  ettoperation 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  would  he  very  helpful  to  the 
Committee  at  this  time,  if  it  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the 
members  concerning  the  development  of 
this  work. 

Reading  References — August  Bulletin  p. 
357 — July  Bulletin  p.  330 — June  Bulle¬ 
tin  p.  278. 
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predominant  that  all  others  appear  insignifi¬ 
cant.” 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  very 
little  trouble  with  any  industry  except  the 
ready-to-wear.” 

Silk  Industry  Second — Second  to  the  garment  or 
ready-to-wear  industry,  the  silk  trade  was  mentioned 
most  frequently  as  a  source  of  friction  to  retailers. 
Some  of  the  complaints  registered  unquestionably  relate 
to  technical  problems  of  production  of  silk  cloths  and 
fabrics  and  their  solution  or  elimination  depends  largely 
upon  even  further  advancement  of  scientific  methods 
of  manufacturing.  Other  complaints  refer  to  actual 
trade  practices  of  different  concerns  within  the  industry 
which  are  regarded  generally  as  unethical  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  business. 

Hosiery — Somewhat  related  to  the  silk  trade  the 
hosiery  industry  also  was  mentioned  as*  another  indus¬ 
try’  in  which  trade  abuses  are  quite  prevalent.  After 
discussing  the  problem  raised  in  our  letter  with  the 
other  executives  of  his  concern,  one  member  made 
this  statement,  “We  l)elieve  the  initial  work  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Committee  could  best  be  accomplished 
with  the  hosiery  industry.”  .\nother  member,  who 
arranged  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  his  particular 
community  to  discuss  and  answer  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented  says.  “It  seems  the  consensus  of  ojiinion  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  hosiery  industry  should  be  the  second 
one  (garment  trade  being  first)  to  be  studied  for  trade 
abuses.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
hosiery  industry  today  is  the  problem  of  “seconds”  or 
substandard  merchandise.  The  practice  of  some  manu¬ 
facturer  and  some  retailers  in  disposing  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  below  the  average  prices  without  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  second  grade  quality  is  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  friction  and  is  injurious  to  the  entire  industry'. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  discussed  above  many  other 
industries  were  mentioned  as  suffering  keenly  from 
trade  abuses  and  unethical  practices.  These  included 
among  other  trades,  leather,  jewelry’,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  shoe,  notions  and  cotton  dress  goods. 

?iature  of  Common  Abuses — In  replying  to  the 
.second  question  concerning  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
j)articular  abuses  experienced  most  frequently,  a  great 
variety  of  unethical  practices  were  reported.  Some  of 
the  complaints  received  together  with  the  comments 
of  those  replying  apjiear  below. 

Misrepresentation 

“The  misrepresentation  of  merchandise  as  to 
quality’,  size  and  style  are  trade  evils  of  the 
garment  industry,  the  size  of  garments  not 
being  standard  and  uniform  from  various 
manufacturers.” 

“Difficulty  is  experienced  with  piece  good 
houses  in  delivering  short  on  measurements. 

This  is  often  due  to  the  failure  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  measure  their  goods  after  they  have 
been  dyed  or  refinished  and  necessitates  a 
constant  check  on  y’ardage  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer.” 

“Instances  arise  frequently  where  the  yard¬ 


age  of  merchandise  delivered  is  less  than 
called  for  on  the  invoice  or  marked  on  the 
goods.” 

“Supposedly  fast  and  washable  colors  often 
prove  to  be  otherwise.” 

“Substandard  silk  which  is  imperfect  in  weav¬ 
ing  and  dyeing  is  often  supplied  as  standard.” 
“In  the  hosiery  industry’  a  great  deal  of  sub¬ 
standard  merchandise  is  sold  to  jobbers  and 
retailers  in  some  instances  as  first  and  in  most 
instances  without  l)eing  marked  substandard.” 

Delivery  Abuses 

“The  most  frequent  complaint  is  that  manu- 
ufacturers  do  not  comply  with  delivery  agree¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  principal  abuses  is  shipping 
merchandise  prior  to  delivery  date,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  E.  .O.  M.  Shipments.” 
“Late  deliveries  are  another  source  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  are  experienced  particularly  with 
regard  to  lamps  and  chinaware.” 

“Many  manufacturers  being  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  to  accept  orders  make  all  kinds  of  prom¬ 
ises  in  the  way  of  deliveries  which  they  are 
unable  to  carry  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
know  full  well  at  the  time  they  make  the 
promises  that  they  are  unable  to  carry  them 
out  and  the  consequence  is  that  merchandise 
is  shipped  to  us  from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
after  delivery  was  promised.” 

“Manufacturers  failing  to  comply  with  de¬ 
livery  agreements  seems  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  complaint  with  our  buyers.  When  our 
buy’ers  go  into  the  New  York  market  and 
purchase  goods,  especially  leather  goods,  jewel¬ 
ry’,  etc.,  the  manufacturer  generally  states  that 
delivery  will  be  made  within  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  but  very  seldom  is  the  merchandise  de¬ 
livered  as  specified.” 

Substitution  of  Merchandise 

“One  of  the  main  troubles  is  substitution  of 
sizes  and  colors  (ready-to-wear  industry)  and 
in  many  cases  garments  themselves.  In  other 
cases  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  not  like  the  samples.” 

"We  are  also  bothered  with  substitution  in 
silks,  hosiery  and  notions  in  the  order  named.” 
“The  substitution  of  merchandise  is  another 
evil  and  this  condition  must  be  iiarticularly 
guarded  against  in  the  shoe  industry  where 
sizes  are  likely  to  be  substituted." 

“Our  greatest  troubles  are  with  silks  and  cot¬ 
ton  dress  goods.  Almost  every’  order  that  we 
Tilace  for  silks  has  more  or  less  substituting 
in  either  patterns,  colors  or  quality  when  the 
goods  are  delivered.  Our  buy’ers  state  that  the 
only  way  to  get  an  order  through  without 
substituting  is  to  go  to  the  wholesale  house, 
pick  out  the  goods  they  have  in  stock  and  have 
them  send  same  at  once  by  express." 

“Quite  a  few  manufacturers  continue  to  sub¬ 
stitute  sizes  and  colors  on  garments  purchased 
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without  first  consulting  the  merchant  as  to 
whether  it  would  he  satisfactory  to  do  the 
same.  We  have  almost  as  much  trouble  today 
with  substitutes  as  we  had  several  years  back. 
They  show  you  samples  of  their  garments 
made  of  very  good  material  and  then  deliver 
a  very  inferior  quality.” 

“We  believe  that  certain  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  have  sometimes  tried  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  by  substituting  merchandise  as 
to  styles,  sizes  and  colors,  by  short  measure¬ 
ments  and  by  withholding  shipments  on  ac¬ 
count  of  price  increase  giving  as  their  reason 
that  they  were  entirely  out  of  the  merchandise 
mentioned.” 

.  Improper  Invoicing 

“There  are  two  serious  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  billing  and  shipping  of  merchandise. 
One  is  the  practice  of  certain  concerns  in 
issuing  invoices  for  merchandise  as  soon  as  the 
order  is  received,  in  the  case  of  ten  day  in¬ 
voices.  It  may  take  several  weeks  to  actually 
ship  the  merchandise,  nevertheless,  the  bill  is 
rendered  and  must  be  paid  within  ten  days 
(which  is  probably  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
receipt  of  the  merchandise)  in  order  to  earn 
the  discount.  These  concerns  are  very  strict 
about  enforcine  the  discount  period  and  this 
really  defeats  the  theory  of  cash  discounts.” 

“The  other  side  is  in  connection  with  firms 
who  sell  on  an  E.  O.  M.  basis,  who  make  it  a 
point  to  see  that  all  shipments  started  out  after 
the  25th  of  the  month  are  included  in  the 
pajTnents  as  of  the  10th  of  the  following 
month.  As  it  takes  about  a  week  to  receive 
the  merchandise,  it  means  that  this  merchan¬ 
dise  actually  comes  in  the  following  month 
and  it  is  a  real  inconvenience  to  so  ear-mark 
these  invoices  that  they  might  not  become 
confused  with  other  E.  O.  M.  invoices  which 
will  be  paid  forty  days  hence.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes,  these  shipments  sent  out  after 
the  25th  of  the  month  are  ten  day  invoices 
and  not  E.  O.  M.  business.” 

“Failure  to  mail  invoices  at  the  same  time  that 
the  merchandise  is  shipped  also  ‘amounts  to 
an  undesirable  practice.  This  practice  requires 
the  preparation  of  a  receiving  room  memo  and 
the  goods  must  be  held  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  invoice,  a  procedure  which  at  times 
materially  delays  getting  the  merchandise  into 
stock.” 

“We  often  find  that  the  seller  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  us  on  dating.  For  instance,  our 
purchase  order  may  call  for  two  percent  dis¬ 
count  in  sixty  days,  and  the  invoice  will  read 
two  percent  discount  in  ten  days  or  thirty 
days.  Also,  our  order  may  read  eight  percent 
F.  ( ).  M.  and  the  invoice  will  read  two  percent 
E.  O.  M.” 

“We  do  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  whole¬ 
salers  render  their  invoices  promptly  in  order 


that  merchandise  received  can  go  immediately 
into  stock.” 

Other  Abuses — The  foregoing  abuses  are  the  ones 
which  appear  to  be  experienced  most  generally  by  the 
member  stores  questioned.  A  great  variety  of  other 
unethical  practices  were  set  forth,  and  while  it  is 
impractical  to  review  these  practices  in  detail  here,  a 
few  typical  examples  will  indicate  their  general  nature. 

Many  merchants  complain  of  the  practice  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  wholesalers  in  sending  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  to  retail  stores.  It  is  stated  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  seldom  desirable  or  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  stores  receiving  it  and  merchants  are  put  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  expense  in  seeing  that  the  goods 
are  returned  to  the  shipper.  Perhaps  this  practice  is 
experienced  most  keenly  by  the  stores  which  have  not 
adopted  and  do  not  require  a  close  adherence  to  the 
policy  that  all  orders  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be 
confirmed.  In  such  instances,  it  is  easy  for  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  seller  to  maintain  that  the  merchandise  was 
shipped  in  accordance  with  a  verbal  order  from  some 
person  in  the  store. 

Commercial  bribery  is  another  abuse  which  is  ex¬ 
perienced  keenly  in  the  department  and  specialty  store 
industries.  In  discussing  this  question,  one  member 
makes  the  following  statement,  “Of  course.  Commer¬ 
cial  Bribery  is  inherent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
many  industries.  Most  department  stores  interviewed 
gave  Commercial  Bribery  as  the  most  vicious  abuse  in 
industry.”  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of 
bribery  is  the  concealed  bribery  of  giving  entertain¬ 
ment  and  gratuities  to  buyers  or  others  in  charge ’of 
making  purchases.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  owners 
of  distributive  and  manufacturing  concerns  do  not 
approve  of  this  practice  and  although  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  issued  many  “cease  and  desist”  orders 
against  commercial  bribery,  it  still  exists. 

Merchants  also  complain  that  salesmen  in  taking 
orders  make  promises  which  their  concerns  cannot  ful¬ 
fill,  realizing  perfectly  at  the  time  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  buyer. 
Consequently,  when  the  merchandise  is  delivered  it 
frequently  does  not  conform  with  the  specifications  of 
the  order  and  usually  has  to  be  returned.  Salesmen 
also  often  deliberately  increase  the  amount  of  an  order 
with  the  hope  that  the  purchaser  will  accept  the  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  delivered  thus  increasing  substantially 
their  sales  commission. 

These  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  practices  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  which  retail 
merchants  regard  as  undesirable  and  unfair  methods 
of  competition.  The  list  may  be  lengthened  to  include 
many  others  but  the  ones  mentioned  here  are  sufficient 
to  present  the  retail  side  of  this  problem. 

Manufacturers'  Side — As  might  be  expected  there 
is  another  side  to  the  problem — the  manufacturers’ 
side.  Retail  concerns  are  not  without  their  share  of 
guilt  in  contributing  to  the  causes  and  sources  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  manufacturers  have  their  own  lists  of  unfair 
retail  practices.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  within  our 
province  to  do  so,  a  similar  questionnaire  directed  to 
manufacturers  would  yield  equally  as  many  complaints 
from  producers  against  different  retail  practices.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  manufacturing  associations 
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would  gather  such  information  from  their  members  in 
order  that  the  complaints  of  both  buyers  and  sellers 
niight  be  set  forth,  compared,  studied  and  efforts 
exerted  to  eliminate  the  trade  practices  which  are 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  members 
of  an  industry  and  of  the  consuming  public. 

However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  among  other 
undesirable  practices,  manufactureis  and  wholesalers 
claim  many  retailers  cancel  orders  indiscriminately,  re¬ 
turn  merchandise  unjustly,  take  discounts  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  demand  unreasonahle  concessions  and 
fail  to  confirm  orders.  At  the  present  time,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  a  buyers’  market,  manufactu'ers 
are  experiencing  more  difficulty  and  having  more  com¬ 
plaints  than  retailers.  Reverse  the  conditions  giving 
the  seller  the  advantage  in  the  market  and  the  abuses 
experienced  by  retailers  will  increase  materially. 

Unquestionably  both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  are 
responsible  in  an  equal  degree  for  the  friction,  mis¬ 
understanding  and  disputes  which  arise  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  merchandise.  Any  constructive  effort 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  elimination  of  such  un¬ 
desirable  and  unetliical  practices  must  consider  care¬ 
fully  both  sides  of  the  question.  Manufacturers  must 
make  an  effort  ,to  see  the  retailers’  problems  in  their 
true  light  and  the  retailers  must  recognize  honestly 
the  problems  confronting  producers.  Only  by  getting 
the  two  parties  together  to  discuss  their  present  re¬ 
lationships  is  an  honest  and  unprejudiced  manner  can 
constructive  measures  he  adopted  to  promote  more 
harmonious  and  more  economical  relations  between 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Elimination  of  Ahusas — ft  is  always  easy  to  criti¬ 
cise  existing  conditions.  Everyone  can  find  certain 
features  of  a  i^articular  program  or  plan  of  work  which 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  but  when  criticism  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  constructive  suggestions  for  imjirove- 
ment.  a  real  contribution  is  made.  In  addition  to  sub¬ 
mitting  complaints  of  existing  relationships  many  of  the 
tht)se  replying  to  this  iiKpiiry  expressed  their  oi)inion:; 
on  the  desirability  of  definite  trade  relations  work  and 
suggested  effective  methods  of  prcx'edure  which  might 
be  ado])ted.  The  following  comments  are  pertinent 
to  the  question  and  will  be  of  interest  to  members 
generally. 

“I  think  that  the  greatest  work  the  Committee 


can  do  along  this  line  is  to  gather  facts  on 
both  sides,  and  if  houses  get  a  reputation  from 
a  majority  of  the  firms  of  not  carrying  out 
their  end  of  the  deal,  pressure  should  be  used 
immediately  to  bring  the  offending  members 
into  line.  The  idea  cannot  be  advertised  too 
much  and  as  stated  the  fact  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  buyers  would  be  checked  up  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  to  a  Committee,  would  have  a 
helpful  influence.” 

“There  is  no  good  reason  why  customers  who 
cancel  their  orders  or  unjustly  return  goods 
or  take  discounts  to  which  they  are  not  entitled 
should  not  l)e  notified  that  their  account  ha.s 
been  closed.  American  Business  is  suffering 
from  an  unhealthy,  over-development  of  the 
virtue  of  tolerance.  This  is  manifested  in  a 
willingness  to  maintain  friendly  business  re- 
tions  with  inferior  concerns  which  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.” 

“I  would  he  very  much  in  favor  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  establishing  a  code  of  business  relations 
which  would  make  both  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  have  confidence  in  each  other.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  great  pleasure  in  business 
today  if  we  C(»uld  deal  with  all  houses  and 
know  that  we  were  going  to  receive  just  what 
we  purchased.” 

“We  believe  that  an  educational  campaign, 
acquainting  retailers  with  the  necessity  of 
living  up  to  the  letter  of  their  contracts  and  at 
the  same  time  working  with  manufacturers 
through  their  various  associations,  to  bring 
iqi  their  standards  of  doing  business,  would  be 
of  considerable  value.” 

“In  order  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  considerable  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  wholesalers  and  retailer?!*  should  be 
asked  to  rei^ort  the  difficulties  that  they  have 
with  each  other  at  the  close  of  a  certain  period 
of  time,  and  to  state  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  so  that  they  may  be  classified.  Then 
many  of  the  causes  for  friction  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  their  own  organizations,  if  they  are 
sincere  about  it.” 
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Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study 

Stores  of  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  Cooperate  in  Work 

Bv  Annk  Bkza.nson,  Associate  Director,  Indufi^trial  Research,  tAiiversity  of  Pennsylvania 


The  Study  of  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of 
The  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  The  Store  Managers’  Division,  has  just  been 
launched.  In  order  that  the  investigation  may  be  well 
under  way  before  the  holiday  season,  the  first  reporting 
l)egins  with  the  records  of  September. 

The  four  departments  for  which  it  is  purposed  to  collect 
intensive  data  are  women’s  outer  wear,  women’s  hosiery, 
men’s  clothing  and  house  furnishings.  For  these  de- 
l)artments  intensive  records  will  be  gathered  showing : 

Tlie  earnings  of  each  individual  sales  clerk  in  the 

department  during  the  month 

The  sales  of  each  clerk  both  gross  and  net 

The  number  of  sales  transactions 

The  total  number  of  hours  worked 

The  method  of  payment 

Figures  for  each  month  for  each  department  separ¬ 
ately,  will  be  recorded  for  each  individual  clerk  in  the 
department.  The  Research  Department  will  analyze 
these  records  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  any  irregu¬ 
larity  appears,  the  Research  Department  will  get  in 
touch  with  the  store  for  an  explanation  of  such  irregu¬ 
larity.  Such  explanations  will  afford  the  basis  for 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  data  secured. 

The  factual  data  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing 
results,  not  as  the  object  of  the  study.  The  primary 
question  presented  by  the  study  is,  “Can  we  throw  light 
upon  some  of  the  larger  (piestions  of  economies  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selling  and  wage  policy  of  department 
stores  ?’’  The  study  might  stop  at  the  point  of  collecting 
the  earnings  of  employees  and  their  sales  costs,  and  be 
in  itself  fairly  important.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
management,  it  will  be  immeasurably  more  important 
if  we  can  tell  the  circumstances  under  which  one  method 
of  payment  works  successfully  and  under  which  an¬ 
other  method  of  payment  does  not  work  successfully. 

We  hope  to  read  from  the  data  the  experience  of 
stores  working  with  those  variations  of  methods  of  wage 
payment,  to  find  out  how  much  of  actual  incentive  they 
have  afforded  the  employees  in  any  case,  and  how  much 
they  have  broken  down  and  have  been  bolstered  up  by 
some  other  method,  usually  prompted  by  expediency, 
not  experience. 

Commission  System — A  commission  system  should 
be  so  operated  as  to  prove  an  incentive  to  the  employees. 
If  the  system  breaks  down  and  you  must  bolster  it  up 
by  p.  m.’s  and  “spiffs”,  the  system  should  be  seriously 
questioned.  So  much  depends  upon  the  person  who  is 
working  the  system  and  the  way  in  which  the  system 
is  oi)erated  in  determining  whether  one  method  of  ])ay- 
ment  offers  an  incentive  and  another  methcxl  does  not. 
.A.  relatively  poor  system,  operated  with  good  leadership 
in  a  store  having  sound  esprit  dc  corps,  may  be  exj)ected 
to  work  better  than  some  system  more  fundamentally 
sound  in  its  'conception  but  ojjerated  by  poor  manage¬ 


ment.  The  success  of  any  methotl  of  wage  paATnent 
depends  upon  the  whole  spirit  of  the  store.  One  finds, 
of  course,  strong  partisanship  in  favor  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  method  of  wage  pa)’ment,  usually  dependent 
upon  what  method  the  store  manager  is  employing  in 
his  own  organization. 

You  cannot  eliminate  the  salary  system  if  a  store  ad¬ 
ministration  is  “for”  straight  salaries;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  administration  favors  commissions  they 
are  strongly  for  the  commission  method.  Each  store 
may  be  expected  to  have  its  own  particular  adaptation. 
All  over  the  country  there  are  great  variations  of  these 
systems.  One  variation  here,  an  extra  stimulus  there, 
and  out  of  it  all  really  no  summary  of  general  experi¬ 
ence!  You  may  not  learn  the  basic  reasons  why  this 
system  was  initiated,  whether  it  started  as  a  result 
of  thorough-going  research,  or  whether  it  was  started 
because  someone  had  an  idea  that  it  would  work  par¬ 
ticularly  well. 

There  is  another  important  question  “How  can  selling 
peaks  in  department  stores  be  met  most  equitably  and 
economically?”  When  we  were  discussing  the  scope 
of  this  study,  discussion  over  that  question  very  soon 
developed  the  information  that  some  stores  had  in¬ 
stalled  salary  systems  for  no  (jther  reason  than  that  the 
commission  system  had  been  difficult  to  operate  in  {per¬ 
iods  of  peak  sales.  Employees  raised  objections  to  being 
transferred ! 

riiese  ([uestions  are  some  oi  the  vital  parts  of  the 
study  we  have  not  stressed  in  any  written  announce¬ 
ment  about  the  study  because  we  want  no  one  to  infer 
that  we  claim  a  conclusiveness  which  we  cannot  pretty 
surely  expect  to  get. 

The  test  of  almost  any  wage  system  lies  in  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "How  does  the  system  work  in  terms 
of : 

Selling  cost 

Regularity  of  earnings  of  employees 
Reasonable  stability  in  earnings 
Reasonable  uniformity  in  cost  to  the  store 

If  a  wage  system  breaks  down  on  any  of  these  counts 
It  must  be  eliminated.  Other  important  questions  are — 
“Can  any  one  system  l)e  considered  an  incentive  for 
all  employees  or  <loes  it  tend  to  motivate  a  few  em¬ 
ployees?  Are  those  few  employees  looked  to  to  carry 
the  department  ?” 

We  are  collecting  the  material  in  terms  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  employees  in  order  to  get  the  range  of  earnings  of 
the  individual  and  the  range  of  costs  of  employees 
within  the  department.  We  believe  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  give  out  an  average  as  it  is  to  discover 
whether  some  firms,  by  any  particular  method  of  pay¬ 
ment,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  range  in  earnings 
of  the  various  employees. 

Whatever  questionnaire  we  send  out  to  collect  the 
factual  material  must  be  definitely  supplemented  by  in- 
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terest  on  the  part  of  the  store.  For  this  reason  each  in  the  case  of  bonuses  that  are  paid  ever)’  three  months 
store  is  asked  to  appoint  someone  in  the  organization  or  every  six  months,  and  appearing  only  in  the  single 
who  is  specifically  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  month’s  record. 

seeing  that  figures  are  sent  accurately,  and  that  helpful  The  question  seeking  the  number  of  sales  transac- 
supplemental  information  is  promptly  supplied.  The  tions  is  the  one  on  which  we  have  had  the  most  comment 
information  must  be  collected  by  correspondence  owing  thus  far.  Some  keep  individual  transactions  of  em- 
to  the  wide  geographical  location  of  the  stores  partici-  ployees,  some  don’t.  Some  keep  the  net  transactions, 
paling.  others  keep  the  gross  transactions.  Tho.se  who  keep 

Reference  to  the  questionnaire  form  here  shown  calls  transactions  for  the  department  as  a  whole  point  out  it 
for  some  explanation.  A  general  sheet  accompanies  the  would  take  a  lot  of  time  to  break  down  the  figures  for 
questionnaire  calling  for  broad  information  about  the  each  sales  person.  Others  want  to  adjust  for  returns, 
store  and  its  organization.  Responses  to  these  questions  A  few  stores  have  come  into  the  study  with  the  request 
are  essential  for  proper  grouping  of  the  material  col-  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  individual  transactions, 
lected  by  the  questionnaire.  Each  participating  store  Our  reason  behind  the  request  for  the  total  number 
receives  a  number  appearing  on  the  questionnaire  form  of  sales  transactions  by  individual  employee  is  that 
and  known  only  to  the  Industrial  Research  Department  the  most  difficult  thing  to  secure  information  from  any 
and  the  store.  The  name  of  the  employee  is  called  for  retail  establishment  is  the  production  of  employees, 
merely  to  identify  the  individual.  If,  over  the  period  Production  Measure— There  is  no  recognized  meas- 
of  a  year,  the  employee’s  number  cannot  be  re-assigned,  ure  of  production  effort  such  as  is  found  in  a  manufac- 
the  number  will  suffice.  Identification  of  the  employee  turing  establishment.  One  measure  of  production  is  the 
is  essential  to  get  the  earnings  and  fluctuations  from  value  of  the  net  sales.  The  other  measure  of  production 
month  to  month.  is  the  number  of  customers  that  the  employee  has  effect- 

identification — We  want  to  know  whether  the  em-  ively  contacted  with,  that  is.  sold.  .\s  far  as  the 
ployee  is  a  full-time  employee,  a  part-time  employee,  a  store  is  concerned  the  number  of  transactions  supi)le- 
per  diem  employee  or  a  transferred  employee.  The  mented  by  the  dollar  value  of  sales  is  the  only  possible 
statement  of  total  earnings  is  not  so  difficult,  except  measure  of  individual  productivity  of  the  employee. 
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(c)  Underwood  Si  Underwood 
ll'r  add  a  nctv  Sendee,  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations,  and  (leort/e  L.  Riant 
is  the  Direetor.  He  zcill  carry  on  the 
activities  and  ivork  outlined  by  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  or<ianiccd  by  reco;/- 
nized  leaders  in  Retailing. 


Rimer  A.  ll’edcn  of  Boston  Is  non'  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  .decounting  and  Con¬ 
trol.  He  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress,  and  brings  to  h-s 
work  the  'value  of  a  teidc  e.rpcrienee  in 
leading  .Wciv  Rngland  .Stores. 


James  L.  Rri.  formerly  Associate  [Pro¬ 
fessor,  .V.  I’.  C.  School  of  Retailing; 
Lecturer  on  Retail  .Merchandising  at 
Columbia  Cniversity.  Consulting  scr7'iec 
and  research  of  the  Merchandise  .Mana¬ 
gers'  Croup  is  no7i'  under  the  direction 
of  [Professor  ['ri. 


(c)  Uiiderwofid  &  Un<Jerw<HKl 

Lester  E.  Francis,  graduate  of  Syracuse 
Un'n'crsity  School  of  Business,  joins  the 
staff  of  Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor¬ 
mation  as  Associate  to  .Mr.  Fitzgerald. 


(c)  White  Studios 

CMcncnil  Manaycr  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Dhd.sion  is  Joseph  B.  .Sheffield,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  ad7'ertising  7vorld.  His  repu¬ 
tation  and  efficiency  ranks  high  in  the 
profession  of  Publicity  and  Retailing. 

Introducing  A  Gallery  of  New  and  Distinguished  People  in  Our  New  York  Office 


Frank  Stutz  is  a  Director  of  the  Better  Fabrics 
[.eague  of  .-hncrica.  and  the  Ceneral  .Manager 
of  our  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 
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The  BUYER’S  Job 

The  Merchandise  Manafiers*  Group 


The  Buyer’s  Position  in  The  Store 

By  Thormhke  Deland,  Specialist  in  Executive  Placement 
This  is  the  fourth  of  a  scries  of  articles,  The  Buyer’s  Job,  appearing  in  The  Bulletin 


The  buyer  occupies  a  very  important  and  precari¬ 
ous  i>osition  in  the  retail  store.  Standing  at  the 
point  where  producer  and  consumer  meet  he  auto¬ 
matically  assumes  a  serious  responsibility  in  the  w’hole 
scheme  of  commerce.  Through  him  new  ideas  and  new 
merchandise  reach  the  customer  and  it  is  through  him 
that  consumer  demand  is,  or  should  be,  transmitted 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  success  of  a  retail  store  is  measured  largely  by 
the  ability  of  the  buyer  to  judge  the  demands  of  his 
trade  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  jirice,  and  to  buy 
to  this  demand.  Retailing  consists  chiefly  of  two  major 
functions,  buying  and  selling,  and  the  buyer  plays  a 
major  part  in  each.  He  is  involved  in  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  from  tbe  initial  step  of  buying  the  goods  from 
the  wholesaler  through  all  its  stages  until  it  is  finally 
sold  to  the  consumer. 

Changes  in  Consumer  Buyer  Habits 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  many  and  extremely 
diverse  factors  which  determine  the  manner  in  which 
he  performs  his  imiiortant  task  of  buying  and  selling 
and  which  more  or  less  define  his  position  in  the  store. 

One  of  the  most  imj)ortant  trends  which  have  in¬ 
fluenced  buying  is  the  change  in  consumer  buying 
habits  due  to  tbe  rajiid  and  wide  dissemination  t)f 
knowledge  of  style  and  merchandise.  The  buyer  must 
adjust  bis  methods  to  cope  with  a  clientele  that  is 
better  informed  than  ever  before.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  farmer’s  wife  and  miner’s  family  who  made  a  few 
trips  a  year  to  town  were  content  to  pick  up  a  two 
month’s  old  copy  of  a  fashion  magazine  and  sho]! 
around  the  old,  reliable  general  stores  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  for  the  next  si.x  months.  Not  so  today !  The 
farmer’s  wife  read^  the  same  magazines  and  sees  the 
same  movies  as  her  city  neighbor.  She  turns  on  the 
radio  and  hears  all  the  details  of  the  Paris  openings.  She 
gets  into  her  car.  drives  to  town — a  shopping  center — 
and  exi>ects  to  find  there  the  latest  styles.  If  the  gen¬ 
eral  store  has  not  kept  up  to  the  times  by  putting 
in  a  fashion  service  there  will  be  syndicate  stores  in 
town  or  an  independent  store  wdth  a  representative 
in  the  central  market  that  will  display  the  latest  crea¬ 
tions.  What  chance  has  the  ordinary  buyer  if  he  is 
not  alert  to  every  style  change  and  can  show’  the  con¬ 
sumer  merchandise  about  which  she  is  already  in¬ 
formed  ? 

Prices  Must  Be  .\ccurately  Established 

Not  only  is  she  informed  about  style  and  quality,  but 
through  shopping  she  has  w'ell  defined  ideas  regarding 


prices.  Consequently  the  buyer  has  to  be  more  exact¬ 
ing  in  his  pricing  of  merchandise.  He  can  no  longer 
take  a  high  markup  on  one  kind  of  merchandise  to 
recoup  his  losses  on  a  poor  buy  of  another  kind  of 
merchandise.  Competition  from  other  stores  soon  will 
draw  the  customers  out  of  a  deiiartment  where  spotty 
prices  prevail. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  an  im|xirtant  effect 
upon  buying  technique  is  price  lines.  Modern  mer- 
ebandising  has  established  the  price  line  system  to 
offset  the  many  disadvantages  which  w’ere  occasioned 
by  the  old  system  of  marking  up  goods  on  percentage 
basis  with  no  regard  to  the  resulting  figure.  In  the  old 
days  a  shoe  deiiartment  woukl  have  as  high  as  thirty 
different  prices,  often  more,  between  $4.50  and  $8.50, 
whereas  nowadays  there  are  no  more  than  five  or  six. 
Less  confusion  exists  among  the  selling  force,  the 
market  is  better  and  more  easily  covered  by  the  buyer, 
tbe  whole.saler,  retailer  and  customer  are  less  confused 
and  in  general  the  w'hole  operation  of  the  department 
is  simplified  with  a  corresponding  benefit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Price-line  buying  and  ijelling  is  one  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  trends  in  modern  merchandising  and.  although 
it  has  been  generally  adapted  only  in  recent  years,  it  has 
made  a  big  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  buver 
o])erates. 

Standard  of  Quality  Must  Be  Adhered  To 

.\  more  lenient  attitude  on  the  jiart  of  the  store  in 
the  matter  of  returns  and  adjustments  has  had  its  effect 
upon  buying  and  has  caused  the  buyer  to  exercise  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  merchandise  and  to  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  philosophy  in  promoting  sales  within  his  department. 
The  goods  must  not  only  be  sold  but  the  customer 
must  be  satisfied.  If  a  customer  buys  a  piece  of  "color- 
fast”  fabric  and  has  a  dress  made  up  of  it  and  the 
fabric  fades  due  to  no  carelessness  on  her  jiart.  she 
has  recourse  to  the  store  not  only  for  the  price  of  the 
fabric  but  also  for  the  dressmaker’s  exjiense. 

Stores  have  found  that  the  long-time  gains  of  such 
a  lilieral  adjustment  policy  more  than  offset  the  immedi¬ 
ate  losses.  In  order  to  minimize  the  losses  due  to  ad¬ 
justments  and  maintain  a  reputation  for  deiiendable 
merchandise,  the  buyer  must  establish  standards  of 
quality  and  adhere  rigidly  to  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  what  effect  this  has  on  the  buyer  w'ho  is 
fighting  to  show  profit  figures  to  his  store  owner  espec¬ 
ially  w'hen  returns  and  allowances  on  wearing  apparel 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  mucli  as  20  per  cent  of  net 
sales. 
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Competition  and  customer  demands  have  made  the 
department  stores  exact  more  and  more  of  their 
hnvers.  Huvers  are  recpiired  to  set  up  a  definite  buyintj 
plan  based  upon  careful  analysis  of  past  performance 
rather  than  by  hunches  and  hajihazard  guesses.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  an  intelligent  guide  not  only  to  the  quantity 
of  the  various  items  a  department  will  probably  sell 
hut  also  to  the  style  and  quality  the  customers  will 
ilemand.  No  tendency  is  more  manifest  nor  more  fully 
justified  in  modern  retailing  than  the  greater  and  great¬ 
er  use  of  statistical  data  to  indicate  accurately  what, 
how  much  and  when  to  buy. 

The  Director  of  a  large  department  store  in  London 
recently  made  the  statement  that  retailing  in  this 
country  was  being  rapidly  reduced  to  a  science.  No 
doubt  this  statement  was  provixrated  largely  by  our 
attenqns  to  regulate  store  i)erformance  through  the 
use  of  figures  and  also  the  manner' in  which  non-com¬ 
peting  stores  of  a  similar  grade  and  size  have  grouped 
themselves  for  the  puri)ose  of  interchanging  figures 
and  methods  and  of  establishing  standards  of  i)erform- 
ance  against  which  to  check  results  obtained  in  the 
various  unit  stores. 

Results  of  Interchange  of  Information 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  individual  buyer  of  this 
mutual  exchange  of  figures  among  stores  of  a  similar 
character  and  size  in  different  communities,  through 
their  research  and  resident  buying  offices?  It  may  serve 
as  an  invaluable  guide  to  a  competent  buyer  or  it  may 
show  up  an  incompetent  buyer  in  most  convincing  fash¬ 
ion.  The  grouping  together  of  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  interchanging  information  has  proved  so  valuable 
in  setting  up  standards  by  which  to  judge  buyer  per¬ 
formance  that  we  may  expect  further  developments 
along  these  lines.  Buyers  who  do  not  enter  into  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit  of  these  group  enterprises  deprive 
themselves  of  information  which  is  not  only  invaluable 
but  which  is  obtainable  from  no  other  source.  They 
soon  discover  that  individual  brilliancy  cannot  compete 
with  the  knowledge  contributed  by  a  score  of  buyers 
who  have  j)Ooled  their  experience. 

.•\  concrete  example  of  this  interchange  of  ideas  is 
that  of  group  buying,  which,  if  conducted  along  sound 
lines  and  with  fairness  to  both  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer,  will  continue  to  grow  because  it  is  of  positive 
assistance  to  buyers.  The  combined  skill,  thought  and 
investigation  of  ten,  fifteen  or  thirty  buyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  selecting  styles  through  their 
committees  is  better  than  the  selecting  of  the  inde- 
{lendent  buyer,  provided  the  independent  buyer  is  keen 
enough  to  reserve  the  necessary  proportion  of  his  buy¬ 
ing  allowance  for  numbers  that  he  knows  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  appeal  in  his  community  despite  its  non¬ 
selection  by  the  group. 

The  rapid  development  of  buying  offices  and  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  central  shopping  centers  and  the  steady 
improvement  in  their  organization  and  in  the  character 
of  their  personnel  has  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
buyer’s  position  in  the  store.  Those  buyers  who  have 
learned  how  to  use  a  resident  office  effectively  have 
found  that  they  have  been  very  materially  assisted  from 
the  standpoint  of  style  selection  and  net  profit.  They 
are  saving  themselves  much  time,  trouble  and  expense. 


Those  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  functions  of 
these  offices,  or  are  jealous  of  them  because  they  feel 
they  curtail  the  buyer’s  individuality  are  tar  Ijehind 
the  times  and  competition  will  eventually  force  them 
out  of  the  buying  ranks. 

Buyer's  Relation  to  the  Merchandise  Manager 

The  position  of  the  buyer  in  relation  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  is  one  that  is  often  misunderstood. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  department  store  the  ])roprie- 
tor  of  the  business  was  the  merchandise  manager.  In 
fact  he  was  the  buyer,  the  superintendent,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man  and  everything  else  from  the  ct)unter  to  the 
cashier’s  cage.  .\s  the  husiness  grew  he  became  too 
busy  to  do  the  buying  st)  he  hired  competent  people  to 
do  it  for  him.  He  helped  them  out  when  they  got  into 
trouble  and  personally  supervised  their  activities. 

.As  business  increased  and  more  buyers  were  added  on 
each  floor  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  more 
competent  buyers  responsible  for  the  activities  of  sev¬ 
eral  buyers  of  different  departments.  Hence  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  .Although  theoretically  a  buyer, 
should  be  able  to  merchandise  his  own  departments,  he 
usually  is  a  jxjor  manipulator  of  stock.  He  is  close  to 
consumer  demand  on  the  one  hand  and  the  insistent 
offerings  of  salesmen  on  the  other.  He  is  a  specialist 
in  a  particular  line  of  merchandise,  but  he  needs  super¬ 
vision  in  the  ])lanning  and  operation  of  his  department 
and  in  coordinating  it  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  store. 

Merchandise  managers  have  become  so  much  in  de¬ 
mand  that  today  it  is  difficult  to  find  competent  men  to 
fill  the  merchandising  positions.  As  a  result  of  this 
urgent  demand  and  our  method  (*f  education,  a  new 
.sort  of  merchandise  manager  has  come  into  the  field. 
The  average  merchant  does  not  have  the  time  to  develop 
all  of  his  merchandise  managers  from  the  buyer  ranks 
so  he  has  turned  to  our  colleges  for  them.  As  a  result 
some  well  meaning  unseasoned  college  men  get  into 
positions  as  merchandise  managers  over  groups  of 
capable  buyers  who  know  the  business  thoroughly  and 
the  consecjuences  are  not  always  pleasant.  This  is  not 
to  Ije  construed  as  an  argument  against  the  university 
trained  man  l)ecause  we  must  look  more  and  more  to 
the  schools  for  their  best  timber  and  support  the  uni¬ 
versity  schools  of  retailing  which  are  doing  more  to 
advance  the  liest  interests  of  the  business  than  any 
other  one  agency.  With  a  college  education  as  a  loun- 
dation  and  after  a  number  of  years  actual  training  and 
development  in  the  store  a  man  ought  to  be  fully 
equipped  to  take  the  leading  merchandising  position  in 
any  retail  institution.  The  buyer  looks  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  constructive  help  and  encouragement 
and  not  hindrance  or  interference.  He  wants  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  as  his  merchandise  manager  in  whom  he 
can  place  confidence. 

If  a  buyer  is  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  the 
promotion  of  his  department,  he  ought  not  to  have  to 
worry  too  much  or  fight  too  much  to  get  proper  adver¬ 
tising  space,  window  display,  selling  help  or  whatever 
is  needed.  The  merchandise  manager  is  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyer’s  interests  and  to  see  that  he  gets  all  the 
help  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Furthermore,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  has  the  time  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
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know  what  the  other  buyers  in  his  store  and  in  com¬ 
peting  stores  are  doing  to  get  more  business.  He  should 
adapt  their  ideas  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  different  buyers 
under  his  jurisdiction.  As  he  is  not  so  close  to  the 
routine  operation  of  the  department  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  offer  invaluable  ideas  and  suggestions  by  which 
the  buyer  can  profit.  The  buyer  will  take  advantage  of 
these  ideas  only  if  the  right  relationship  is  established 
between  himself  and  the  merchandise  manager. 

Relation  to  the  Stylist 

.'\  new  source  of  help  to  the  buyer  is  the  stylist. 

If  the  buyer  and  the  stylist  understand  the  nature  and 
the  scope  of  their  relationship  the  combination  works 
out  to  mutual  advantage.  Like  all  new  things  there  is 
much  misunderstanding  about  the  stylist’s  job  and  to 
many  buyers  stylists  are  bugaboos.  Many  buyers  are 
scared  of  the  stylist.  They  think  a  stylist  is  a  fancy 
name  for  a  special  detective  employed  to  follow  the  buy¬ 
ers  around  the  market  and  see  if  they  do  any  grafting  or 
waste  any  time.  They  think  the  stylist's  duty  is  to  find 
fault  with  all  their  buys  and  eventually  criticize  them  out 
of  their  job  as  buyer.  Part  of  the  ill  feeling,  although 
much  of  it  is  fast  disappearing,  is  due  to  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  stylist's  job.  The  stylist's  real 
function  is  that  of  adviser  to  the  buyer.  Her  pcjsition  has 
been  created  in  the  store  primarily  because  most  buyers 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  follow  all  of  the  sources 
of  style  information. 

.\  second,  but  very  important  reason  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  stylist  is  to  get  style  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  different  departments  in  the  store  so  that  the 
store  as  a  whole  will  present  a  uniform  style  appeal  in 
all  lines.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  styling  job  whether 
it  is  being  done  by  a  so-called  exjiert  or  by  the  buyer. 

( 'ne  side  is  the  knowing  and  the  other  side  is  the  teach¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  a  stylist  she  must  be  able  to  show  the 
buyer  in  a  tactful  and  convincing  manner  that  such  and 
such  a  style  is  the  correct  one  for  that  store.  If  there 
is  no  stylist  the  buyer  must  be  able  to  impart  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  salesforce  so  that  it  will  take.  They  in  turn 
will  sell  the  style  ideas  to  the  customer. 

Qualifications  of  Buyers 

Store  owners  are  looking  for  the  kind  of  buyer  who 
consolidates  in  his  department  every  element  necessary 
to  its  success.  Every  department  needs  a  trader,  a 
seller,  advertiser,  stylist,  profit  maker  and  controller. 
The  store  owner  does  not  require  that  all  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  be  embodied  in  one  individual,  so  he  supplies  ex- 
I)ert  assistance  in  each  line.  The  buyer,  if  he  is  alert 
and  broad  minded,  will  take  advantage  of  every  assist¬ 
ance  thus  offered.  He  will  use  the  stylist  if  he  feels 
he  is  weak  on  style.  If  he  is  a  good  bargainer  but  a 
poor  seller  he  will  bring  the  training  and  advertising 
departments  to  his  assistance.  Today  a  large  factor  in 
the  success  of  buying  is  selling.  A  merchant  wants  a 
seller-buyer  at  the  head  of  his  department. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  buyer  to  be  honest  with 
himself  and  own  up  to  his  shortcomings.  As  soon  as 
he  does  this  he  will  find  numerous  ways  of  fortifying 
himself  in  his  weak  places  through  agencies  furnished 
by  the  store  he  is  working  for  or  through  outside 


agencies,  if  necessary.  Although  there  are  some  highly 
successful  buyers  who  know  very  little  about  the  real 
qualities  that  make  v'alues  in  the  merchandise  they  are 
buying,  these  conditions  may  be  considered  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  general  rule.  A  knowledge  of 
goods  and  the  practices  of  the  trade  are  highly  essen¬ 
tial.  In  most  lines  of  merchandise  the  one  price  system 
exists  only  between  the  retailer  and  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  Although  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  higher 
plane  of  trading  there  are  still  sharp  practices  in  most 
lines  of  merchandise. 

Where  are  the  future  buyers  coming  from?  That 
is  a  question  that  is  often  asked  by  merchants  and  there 
is  but  one  answer.  The  best  buyers  will  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  present  workers.  They  must  be  carefully 
selected  and  placed  in  departments  for  which  they  are 
adapted.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  stores  in 
Philadelphia  stated :  “The  college  trained  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  is  prepared  by  taking  special 
courses  in  retailing  will  make  the  most  promising 
material.  The  methods  followed  by  the  large  progress¬ 
ive  department  stores  are  the  best.  They  are  establish¬ 
ing  executive  training  courses  and  selecting  the  most 
ambitious  sales  people  as  candidates  for  these  courses 
and  for  future  executive  positions.  Giving  these  em¬ 
bryo  executives  a  chance  to  work  for  a  while  in  differ¬ 
ent  departments  is  very  helpful.  It  allows  them  to  get 
a  better  picture  of  the  whole  business  and  incidentally 
to  find  themseh'es.  They  can  pick  out  the  department 
they  like  the  best  which  makes  theis  changes  of  success 
greater.  During  the  process  the  management  gets  a 
better  line  on  the  individual’s  capabilities  and  can  rate 
his  qualifications.’’ 

When  the  process  is  finished  and  the  young  merchant 
is  located  in  the  department  for  which  he  is  best 
suited  he  should  be  given  every  inducement  to  learn 
and  progress.  He  should  l)e  loaded  with  resjxm- 
sibilities  as  fast  as  he  can  assume  them  because 
the  more  he  has  to  learn  and  figure  out  the  quicker 
will  be  his  development.  If  the  buyer  resents  teach¬ 
ing  a  young  head  of  stock  or  assistant  buyer  all  he 
himself  knows  about  the  business  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  buyer.  That  buyer  is  not  broad-minded  or  sure 
of  himself  and  he  would  not  have  a  successor  to  take 
his  place  if  he  should  be  promoted  to  a  bigger  position. 
In  either  case  he  is  a  detriment  to  the  business. 

This  process  of  training  and  developing  a  store’s  own 
buyers  is  better  and  more  economical  in  every  way.  It 
builds  up  morale  and  enthusiasm  and  encourages  the 
{personnel  to  develop  themselves  for  advancement.  As 
they  develop  they  help  the  business. 

One  merchant  of  nation  wide  reputation,  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  not  long  ago,  made  the  following  statement : 
"Occasionally  it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  to  go  outside 
the  organization  to  employ  a  buyer.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  you  expect  your  own  people  to  keep  on  their 
toes  and  be  better  informed  and  more  skillful  in  their 
work  than  anyone  else  that  is  available.  It  shows  that 
l)ormotions  do  not  come  automatically  but  are  based  on 
merit  alone.  If  no  one  has  shown  the  outstanding  ability 
that  deserves  recognition  and  advancement  to  a  more 
responsible  position  the  store  can  go  outside  and  get 
(Continued  on  page  405) 
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Personnel  Courses  for  Western  Stores 


Noiv 

Available 


MISS  Celia  R.  Case  is  conducting  Short  Salesman¬ 
ship  courses  for  stores,  at  present  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (loods  Association.  Members  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  her  services  for  their  stores  should 
communicate  with  the  .Association  immediately,  as  Miss 
Case’s  schedule  for  next  year  is  now  being  prepared. 
Full  details  of  the  number  of  employees  to  be  trained 
should  be  given.  Miss  Case  organizes  and  directs  classes 
in  salesmanship,  in  stores  which  are  unable  to  maintain 
qualified  Personnel  executives  on  their  regular  staff. 
The  Short  Training  Course  provides  an  intensive  sched¬ 
ule  of  meetings  of  store  employees  daily  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks.  The  employees  are  divided  into  groups 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  and  the  instructor  can  arrange 


the  schedule  to  provide  for  training  as  many  as  five 
groups  with  at  least  twelve  lessons  to  each  group  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  weeks  i)eriod.  It  is  possible  for  a  group 
oi  small  stores  to  cooperate  in  securing  this  service  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  A  sales  force  ranging  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  can  be  handled 
most  advantageously.  Stores  which  have  a  group  of 
seventy-five  or  more  employees  usually  require  the  ex¬ 
clusive  services  of  the  instructor. 

The  courses  provide  principally  for  training  in  mer¬ 
chandise  instruction  and  training  in  the  technique  of 
the  job  itself.  The  sessions  are  conducted  as  open 
forums  or  discussions.  The  following  outline  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  what  the  course  offers:  The  Function  of  the 
Store;  of  the  Salesperson,  Appearance  and  Conduct, 
Approach  to  the  Customer,  Knowledge  of  Merchandise 
— Selling  Points,  Concluding  the  Sales,  Use  of  the 
Telephone,  Returned  Merchandise,  Advertising,  Store 
English.  Aside  from  the  classroom  work,  time  is  given 
to  “project  method’’  work  for  the  salespeople,  demon¬ 
stration  sales,  floor  follow-up,  advice  on  personnel 
problems,  help  in  planning  further  training  and  general 
observation  about  the  store. 

Miss  Case  has  conducted  her  Training  Courses  in 
the  following  stores :  Guggenheimers’,  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. ;  Fries  and  Schuele,  Cleveland;  Leonard’s, 
Saranac  l^ke,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Sperry  Company,  Port 
Huron,  Michigan ;  Marting  Bros.,  Portmouth,  Ohio ; 
E.  Guthrie  Company,  Paducah,  Kentucky;  Mack  & 
Company,  Ann  Harbor,  Michigan  and  Bush  &  Bull, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  The  results  were  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  received  high  praise.  To  quote  from  a 
letter  of  appreciation:  “Miss  Case’s  pleasing  personality 
and  diplomatic  tactfulness  enables  her  to  sell  herself  to 
em])loyees  one  hundred  percent’’. 


The  Buyer’s  Job 

{Continued  from  page  404) 


someone  who  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
work  hard  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  the  job.’’ 

Periodically  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  bring  in  some 
one  who  has  made  a  success  in  another  organization. 
He  can  bring  in  new  ideas  and  sets  a  new  pace  for  the 
organization.  He  may  be  able  to  show  the  store  some 
new  ways  and  better  methods  of  doing  business.  This 
should  lie  done  with  great  caution  and  only  when  there 
is  absolutely  no  one  in  the  ranks  who  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  or  ability  to  lie  promcited  to  the  jxisition.  In  such 
cases  pains  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  making  a  success  in  a  progressive  thriving  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  little  smaller  size.  It  is  ideal  if  a  prospect 
can  lie  found  who  has  had  correct  fundamental  training 
and  who  is  ready  to  step  into  something  bigger.  With 
more  opportunity  such  a  person  works  harder  and 
usually  makes  a  great  success.  Buying  an  executive 
away  from  a  bigger  store  just  for  his  reputation  and 
past  performance  is  usually  poor  business.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  other  merchant  and  tends  to  give  that  buyer  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  importance  which  is  sometimes 
hard  to  get  back  to  normal. 


Owing  to  the  rapid  changes  in  methods  of  retailing 
and  to  the  continuosly  varying  jxjlicies  of  retail  stores 
there  will  always  be  a  big  turnover  in  buyers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives.  It  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 
However,  when  stores  change  their  buying  and  selling 
policies  over  night,  as  some  of  them  do,  they  cannot 
expect  their  buyers  to  change  their  long  fixed  habits 
quite  as  rapidly.  An  understanding  of  human  nature 
explains  this.  Old  buyers  become  unhappy  and  feel  that 
they  are  misfits  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  They  get 
dissatisfied  and  quit.  New  ones  must  be  found  who 
are  in  tune  with  the  changed  order  of  things  and  if  they 
are  not  already  in  the  organization  they  have  to  be 
.sought  elsewhere. 

To  watch  the  performance  of  buyers  and  executives 
is  a  profession  in  itself.  It  .requires  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  them  and  their  associates  knowing  what 
their  actual  capabilities  are,  and  for  what  organizations 
they  are  best  suited.  That  is  why  the  Executive  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau  was  established  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  support  of  several  far-seeing  merchants.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  clearing  house  for  those  best  ([ualified. 
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“ll’liat  is  “The  htgrorv- 
ing  Outlook’'?  Kenneth 
.V.  Goode,  zvhose  zvidc 
advertising  e.vf'erienee 
has  been  erysl(diced  in 
“U’hal  About  Adver¬ 
tising",  ivill  tell  us  zi'liat 
he  means  by  his  mysti¬ 
fying  title. 


So  many  things  kee/'  cron'ding 
into  our  daily  Ik'cs  that  zee 
adz'ertising  f>eof>le  kee?  zi'onder- 
ing  hozi/  much  attention  our 
I'rinted  messages  are  getting. 
Mr.  Rail'll  Jones,  head  of  the 
adzrrtising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  in  Cincinnati,  zvill  adz-i.se 
us  on  "lloze  to  .Meet  Coinl'cting 
Reader  Interest”. 


How  long  zoill  .Mod¬ 
ern  Art  last?  MV  are 
all  dcsparatcly  an.vious 
to  knozv,  and  Richard¬ 
son  IVright,  Editor  of 
"House  &  Garden"  zvill 
tell  us  just  zvhat  he 
thinks  about  it. 


M(  )l)lvRXISM  is  not  just  a  matter  of  queettvite  ata 
the  r(K)ts  of  thinj^s  in  our  jtresent-dav  life!  It  is  an 


lYl  the  r(K)ts  of  thinj^s  in  our  jtresent-dav  life-'  It  is  an 
our  habits  and  our  methods — especially  on  business 
us — up  against  a  whole  series  of  new  iiroblems. 

'I'he  Cincinnati  Convention  is  iL'oing  to  tickle  snni 
and  give  us  solutions  which  we  can  take  lionie  with  us.  H 
subjects : 


On  .Modern  .irt 


How  Lour  Will  Minlern  Art  Last?"  Kkhariisox 
Wri(;ht,  Editor  of  “  Hou.se  &  Garden ."  .\ezv  York. 

‘‘What  the  Manufacturers  Are  Doiiip  for  Modern 
Art.”  C.  F?.  Gibbs,  formerly  Adz'crtising  .Manacu'r 
of  liamberger's,  and  nozv  Secretary  of  the  .Vnc 
American  Union  of  Dccoratiz'c  Artists  and  Crafts¬ 
men — knozvn  as  ‘‘AUDAC’. 

“What  the  Merchandise  Manager  Thinks  of  Mcxlern 
Art."  H.  S.  Ames.  Merchandise  .Manager.  The 
Rikc-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


‘Mmlern  .Vrt  as  .\pplied  to  Advertising.”  Kenneth 
Gollins.  .ddzrrtusing  Manager,  R.  //.  .Maey  & 
Co..  Xezv  York. 

“The  Principles  of  Mcxlern  .Xrt.”  Theoikire  H.\n- 
KORit  Pond,  Director,  Dayton  Art  In.stitule.  Pay- 
ton,  Ohio. 


“Moelern  Art  in  Window  Display."  H.  H.  T.arr.xsch. 
Disflay  .Manager,  .^ti.r,  Baer  and  Euller,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

‘Mcxlern  .-Xrt  in  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schcnils."  Wil- 
Li.AM  H.  Vogel.  Art  Director.  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.  Accompanied  by  an  E.rhibit  of  .Modern¬ 
istic  Posters  Designed  by  Pupils. 


On  Style  in  the  Store 
“Operating  a  Style  Organization."  Miss  M.ary  Jean 
McKinnon,  Stylist,  The  Daznson  &  Pa.xon  Co.. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

“How  to  Pass  Style  Information  on  to  the  Sales¬ 
people.”  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Hunter.  Adz'ertising  .Man¬ 
ager,  Himelhoeh  Bros.  &  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Miss  C 
The  H. 
t  Mr.  Fr 
The  SI 


Plan  To  Be  In  Cincinnati'Sarly 


Stay  right  through  the  Convention.  Interesting  things 
gun.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  any  of  them.  in  y 
Gibson,  Cincinnati.  O.,  at  which  spacious,  modtm  hot 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CC 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION-Iilional 


/▼mCDEI^NI/M  DN 

The  Remote 

The  Eighth  AmM 

SALES  PROMOnON  I 
SEPTEMBER  as.26- 


J'i’zv  men  have  studied  the 
question  of  Medeniisin  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Gihhs, 
formerly  Advertisinii  Manager 
of  Bamberger's.  Xeieark,  X.  J.. 
and  Secretary  of  the  nndy 
formed  American  I'nion  of 
Decorative  .Irtists  and  Craft.i- 
mcn.  If  is  ideas  on  lehat  the 
manufacturers  are  doing  for 
modern  art  leill  he  illuminating. 


Teaching  the  young 
idea  hoiv  to  shoot — 
along  the  lines  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art,  is  the  topic 
discussed  by  William 
If.  I’ogcl,  Art  Director 
of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Cincinnati. 


:>t  queettyi)e  and  crytic  illustration.  It  f^oes  strai,i,dit  to 
lav  life!  It  is  an  expression  of  that  life.  It  is  chaiif^iiif^ 
allv  oirbusine>s  methods.  It  is  inittinj^  onr  stores — and 
oblems. 

ng  to  tickle  some  of  these  problems  in  a  ])ractical  way. 
lome  with  us.  Here  are  some  of  the  speakers  and  their 


I  On  Other  Present-Day  Topics 

"The  luKrowiiiR  Outlook."  Kkxxktu  X.  (iooi)E.  Co¬ 
author  of  "What  About  Advertising/’’ 

“1  .\ni  tlic  Custiinier.”  Professor  Id.-v  Kruse  Mc- 
Farl.\.\e.  I'niversity  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 
"How  to  Meet  (.'ompetinK  Reader  Iiitcre.st.”  Ralph 
Jones,  {’resident,  the  Ralph  Jones  Advertising 
.■igency,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"MakiiiR  a  Customer  Survey."  R.  O.  Eastman,  Il.r- 
pert  in  the  .Study  of  Customer  Relations,  Cleve¬ 
land.  ( >hio. 

Question  Hox  Meeting,  presided  over  by  J.  R. 
OzANXE.  Advertising  Manager.  Carson.  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Wholesale,  Chicago,  III. 

.\nd  still  more  to  come.  program  so  vitally  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  make-up.  so  packed  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  important  subjects,  to  be  posted  on  which  you 
owe  t<i  yourself,  your  job  and  your  store,  that  the 
answer  is  to  buy  your  railroad  ticket  at  once. 

.^nd.  for  your  hours  of  relaxation,  a  wonderful 
program  of  entertainment,  prepared  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  hospitable  Cincinnati  Convention  Commit¬ 
tee.  which  will  make  you  glad  you  came.  .-\nd  here’s 
that  Committee : 

Mr.  Mahlon  B.  Sherhian,  Chairman 
Burkhardt’s  and  llankc's 

Mtss  Grace  Coleman,  Mr.  H.  E.  Blainey, 

The  If.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.  Rollman  &  Sons  Co. 

(  Mr.  Frank  B.  Jennings.  Mr.  .\rthlr  W.  Theiss, 
The  Shillito  Co.  The  Big  Store. 


innati'tarly  Tuesday  Morninfi 

resting  trings  will  begin  to  happen  with  the  opening 
em.  Se*d  in  yonr  room  reservation  NOW  to  the  Hotel 
IS,  modm  hotel  the  Convention  will  be  held. 

WAi  CONVENTION 

ON— I'Wional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


X.\TI(  )NAL  RETAIL  DRY  (it )( )1)S  ASS(  KTATIOX 


4  IN  I^ETAILING 

Kemote  of 

NNiuAL  Convention 

OMOnON  DIVISION 
SR  as.26-27-1928 


.Mrs.  I.ois  B.  Hunter, 
.  Idvertising  .Manager  of 
1 1  imelhoeh  Brothers  <‘r 
Co..  Detroit.  .Mich.,  and 
a  Itirector  of  the  .Sales 
Promo!  ion  Dh'i.Mon 
needs  no  introduction. 
.She  knou's  hino  to  pa.^s 
style  information  along 
to  the  salespeople,  and 
is  going  to  tell  us  hozv 
it  is  done. 
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Distribution  of  Insurance  Premiums 

Survey  Gives  Cross  Section  of  Department 
Store  Insurance  for  Eighty-eight  Stores 

By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director,  Bureau  of  Insurance 


An  accurate  cross  section  of  department  store  in-  Several  conclusions  are  almost  self-evident  from 
surance  has  been  obtained  through  detailed  insur-  these  figures. 

ance  surveys  and  audits  for  eighty-eight  stores,  Fire  and  U.  &  O.  insurance  premium  ac- 

located  in  twenty  states  and  fifty  cities  and  totalling  counts  for  almost  half  of  the  entire  premium 

over  half  a  billion  sale^.  These  eighty-eight  stores  are  paid  for  all  kinds  of  insurance, 

paying  $1,700,000  insurance  premium  annually,  not  in-  Fire  insurance  cost  on  stores  under  $2,000,- 

cluding  life  insurance.  000  sales  averages  about  70%  higher  (in  rela- 

DlSTKlBUTlON  OF  PREMIUM  IN  75  :)T0RE5 

Survfvfd  by  lniura»r«  Bin^au,  N.R.D.G.A. 

Fx«lu2tn^  fr#niiuai5  ftr  Ufc  h  Ateidiwt  Inwrancc.  and  net  deducting  savings  o4tol»i«d  Keeifr»c4ls  or  kjvtvah 


Tabue  No  4- 


Your  store 


Compilation  of  statistics  covering  the  first  seventy-five  stores  surveyed  has  been  completed  and  is 
summarized  in  the  above  chart.  Tables  1-3,  Table  !So.  4  can  be  used  to  compare  your  own  fig¬ 
ures  with  the  “average”.  Table  JSo.  5  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  seventy-five  stores  are 
purchasing  insurance  or  self-insuring. 
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One  system — 

one  standard  of  service 

The  RORABAUGH  dry  goods  company  operates 
six  stores  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Each  store  is  equipped 
with  late  type  National  Cash  Registers,  which,  according  to  the 
management,  “is  a  very  satisfactory  method  for  handling  our 
sales.” 

That  this  concern  is  pleased  with  the  advantages  and  economy 
of  National  Cash  Registers  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  the  vice  president  of  the 
company : 

“We  find  this  system  enables  us  to  give  the  fastest  service  to 
our  trade,  and  also  enables  us  to  employ  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  methods  that,  from  time  to  time,  are  discovered  and 
which  become  necessary  to  the  scientific  management  of  our 
stores.” 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

National  Cash  Registers 
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tion  to  sales )  than  on  large  stores.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  smaller 
stores  are  not  equipped  with  automatic  sjjrink- 
lers. 

The  major  casualty  lines  (jf  compensation, 
public,  elevator  and  automobile  liability  ac- 


not  represent  a  catastrophe  loss  possibility. 
\\  hen  total  ])remium  is  a  prime  consideration, 
the  important  lines  should  be  perfected  and 
complete  protection  obtained  before  spending  a 
substantial  amount  of  premium  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  numerous  small  risks  where  the  haz- 


TablE  No  5^  Number  of  Stores  carrying  diffr  rent  Kinds  of  Insurance.. 
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zard  is  not  at  all  severe. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  hazards  and 
cost  of  insurance  for  same  will  freciuently 
show  that  a  redistribution  of  premium  will 
bring  a  more  satisfactory  return  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  of  premium  e.xpended  and  jtroduce  a  much 
better  "buy”. 


count  for  about  30%  of  the  total  premium 
paid  for  all  classes  of  insurance.  Eire  and 
U.  &  O.  and  the  four  major  casualty  lines 
mentioned  use  up  80'  i  of  entire  premium. 

The  large  numlter  of  miscellaneous  lines  ap¬ 
plicable  to  department  stores  account  for  20' X 
of  the  total  premium.  As  a  rule,  these  lines  do 


The  Costume  Artist 

The  Personal  Friend  of 
Every  Yard  Goods  Customer 

By  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


T  ML'ST  plan  my  fall  clothes — September  is  here 

J[  — I  must  not  only  get  them  planned  but  made. 

Do  you  think  I  had  l)etter  have  a  wot)l  and  rayon 
mixture  or  a  transparent  cut  velvet  to  wear  under  my 
fur  coat?” 

That  is  the  kind  of  consultation  that  is  going  on 
these  days  in  countless  American  homes,  and  on  as 
many  telephones. 

Elach  season  every  woman  talks  over  her  dressing 
problems  with  some  other  woman,  usually  a  number  of 
women,  before  she  acts.  If  the  woman  has  a  mother 
she  consults  with  her;  if  not  her  mother,  the  sisters 
compare  ideas,  or  she  appeals  to  her  best  friend  for 
an  opinion.  Sometimes,  everyone  else  failing,  the  next 
door  neighbor  acts  as  fashion  and  fabric  councilor. 

In  practically  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
some  one  is  consulted  before  a  purchase  is  made.  But 
in  how  many  cases  do  women  appeal  to  the  store? 

Most  of  these  friendly  consultations  develop  into 


the  “blind  leading  the  blind”.  The  next  door  neighbor 
does  not  know  any  more  about  what  to  advise  than 
the  woman  who  asks  her  for  help. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  want  someone  to  help 
make  one's  decisions.  Mrs.  Averagewoman  likes  to 
feel  that  she  can  shift  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
her  errors  of  judgment.  “I  never  would  have  bought 
this  material  but  j\lary  told  me  it  was  right  for  me.” 

How  can  retailers  let  such  an  opportunity  for  helping 
their  customers  slip  through  their  hands? 

A  friendly  woman,  with  fashion,  design,  color  and 
fabric  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  dress¬ 
making,  who  is  always  to  be  found  moving  about  the 
fabric  department — in  other  words  a  Costume  Artist 
— is  the  kind  of  advisor  all  the  women  customers  of 
the  store  are  seeking. 

Sooner  or  later  retailers  are  going  to  realize  how  in¬ 
dispensable  a  member  of  their  personnel  is  the  Costume 
Artist. 
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When  such  a  woman  is  on  the  store  staff  the  conver¬ 
sations  over  the  tea  cups  will  run  somethinjj  like  this : 

"Do  you  have  trouble  deciding  what  to  fjet  for  an 
early  fall  dress?  I  never  have  any  moments  of  inde¬ 
cision  any  more.  There’s  the  nicest  woman  down  at 
Smith  and  Jones,  in  the  fabric  department.  There  isn’t 
a  thing  about  clothes,  colors,  style,  fabrics,  that  she 
doesn’t  know.  I  just  go  straight  to  her  now.  She  knows 
what  I  can  wear  and  what  is  good  this  fall,  and  she  re¬ 
members  what  T  have  from  last  year.  She  tells  me  just 
what  to  buy,  how  much  material  to  get.  and  helps 
me  find  a  pattern  and  select  material. 

“Once  in  a  while  I  get  stuck  while  I'm  making  up 
my  dress  and  I  carry  the  whole  thing  down  to  Smith 
and  Jones  in  my  week-end  bag.  We  sit  down  while  she 
shows  me  how  to  get  my  binding  smooth,  and  even  sews 
a  little  of  it  on  for  me.  I  couldn’t  get  along  at  all 
without  Miss  White  and  my  dress  allowance  goes  just 
about  twice  as  far  as  it  usetl  to.  You  see.  I  get  awfully 
good  material.  (9f  course  I  jiay  more  a  yard  than  I 
used  ttt.  but  you  see  I  know  I  won't  have  any  accidents 
making  it  up.  I  like  my  tlresses  better  and  wear  them 
longer,  and  I  have  more  dresses  than  I  used  to.  I  have 
never  felt  so  well  dressed  in  my  life  before. 

“Besides  she  knows  just  what  hat  and  bag  to  suggest 
tor  me.  ^’ou  see  she  knows  all  that  stock  too. 

"My  shopping  doesn't  take  me  anywhere  nearly  so 
long  as  it  used  to.  I  don’t  have  to  look  around  so 
much,  and  I  practically  never  have  to  return  anything. 

“Don't  you  think  Smith  and  Jones  have  better  lf)oking 
materials  now  than  they  used  to? 

“Let  me  take  you  into  Smith  and  Jones.  I'll  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  Miss  White.  I  know  you’ll  like  her. 

“I  can't  see  why  stores  haven’t  had  Costume  .\rtists 
before.  (That  is  what  they  call  Miss  White*.  I  should 
think  all  stores  would  have  them.  ’ 

“I  suj)pose  now  they  all  will  have  them." 

“Smith  and  Jones  is  the  first  store  here  to  do  it  and 
ever\-one  likes  Miss  White  so  well  that  Black's  will 
have  to  get  someone  pretty  special  to  tempt  them  away 
from  her. 

“When  can  I  take  you  in?  Tomorrow  afternoon. 
How  about  2:30?  Meet  me  at  the  pattern  counter. 
Fine.  You  can  look  at  the  patterns  if  I  should  be  a 
few  minutes  late.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  Miss 
White  talking  to  you  by  the  time  I  get  there.  Tell  her 
you’re  waiting  for  me.  She'll  be  especially  interested  in 
you  right  away." 

*  3|C  3|C 

This  is  the  way  women  in  the  Xew  Jersev  suburbs 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  are  talking,  as  well 
as  in  other  localities  where  the  Costume  Artist  has  been 
giving  the  benefits  of  her  expert  knowledge  to  patrons. 

And  the  stores?  Those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
this  friendly,  wise  and  skillful  woman  are  reaping  the 
benefits. 

An  Intensive  Training  Course  for  Costume  Artists  is 
being  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  from 
September  24  to  ( )ctol)er  13 — when  more  of  these 
specially  qualified  women  will  be  prepared  to  serve  the 
public. 


Bloomingdale’s  comes  back 
for  more! 


That  is  what  Bloomingdale's  did. 


In  1925  they  found  that  Whiting  Celestialites  were  more 
efficient  and  that  this  Daylike  illnmination  hel))ed  to  in¬ 
crease  their  l)usiness  in  the  ready-to-wear  department. 


When  they  decided  t(j  relight  the 
first  thxfr.  they  made  e.xhaustive 
tests  with  all  types  of  lighting  for 
over  a  year. 

The  results  pntved  that  they  were 
right  three  years  ago.  and  they  again 
selected  Whiting  Celestialites. 

Licensed  under 
<  ileason-Ticbout 
Glass  Ci».|)atcnts. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

nDhiliiig;  ©eleslialile 
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Important  News  From  Washington 

By  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  advise  mem¬ 
bers  who  may  not  know  it  that  there  are  two  agencies 
whereby  their  tax  cases  may  be  compromised  and  their 
tax  liability  to  the  Government  determined  much  earlier 
than  awaiting  a  trial  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals. 

Tax  Appeal  Committees  Appointed — An  outline  of 
the  functions  of  two  committees  created  relatively  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Commissioner,  these  committees  being 
delegated  with  power  to  settle  tax  cases  even  after 
petitions  have  been  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals,  is  as  follows : 

The  first  committee  is  the  so-called  Special  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  which  is  James 
K.  Moyer.  This  committee  deals  with  the  settlement 
of  cases  in  which  only  issues  of  fact  are  involved, 
and  findings  of  Mr.  Moyer’s  Committee  are  approved 
by  the  Commissioner.  It  is  unusual  that  Mr.  Moyer’s 
Committee  handles  a  case  in  which  a  60-day  letter  has 
not  been  issued. 

The  other  committee  known  as  the  Review  Division 
in  the  General  Counsel’s  Office,  is  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  M.  N.  Fisher.  The  particular  class  of  cases 
handled  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  Committee  are  those  in  the 
settlement  of  which  are  involved  solely  questions  of  law 
or  mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact.  Mr.  Fisher  hand¬ 
les  as  a  rule  only  cases  which  have  been  appealed  to 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  before  such  cases  have 
been  heard  by  the  Board. 

The  purpose  for  the  organization  of  these  two  com¬ 
mittees  was  to  relieve  congestion  of  cases  before  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals ;  it  having  been  alleged,  whether 
correctly  or  not,  that  the  Income  Tax  Unit  was  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck’’  in  too  many  cases  and  as  a  result  thereof 
the  Board’s  docket  was  becoming  badly  congested. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  number  of  cases  submitted 
to  both  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Re¬ 
view  Committee,  compromises  between  the  Bureau  and 
the  taxpayer  have  been  affected. 

How  to  Compute  Net  Income  on  Installment  Basis 
— In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Com¬ 
pany  before  the  United  States  Board  of  Ta.\  App>eals, 
interpretation  of  Section  705  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  was  in  question. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  made  the 
change  to  the  installment  basis  of  reporting  income 
for  the  year  1920  by  an  original  return  filed  on  May 
14,  1921.  Therefore,  in  computing  net  income  for  1920 
on  the  installment  basis,  any  amounts  received  in  that 
year  on  account  of  sales  made  in  prior  years  are  to  be 
excluded,  it  was  held  by  the  Board. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Board’s  decision 
is  the  first  decision  by  the  Board  interpreting  the  In¬ 
stallment  section,  705. 

“Under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1928  (section  705),  if  a  taxpayer,  by  an  origi¬ 


nal  return,  filed  prior  to  February  26,  1926,  for  any 
year  prior  to  1925,  changed  the  method  of  repxjrting 
income  to  the  installment  sales  basis,  no  deficiency  may 
be  determined  in  resp)ect  of  such  year  or  any  subse- 
cjuent  year,  unless  the  taxp)ayer  has  underpaid  his  taxes 
for  such  year,  the  tax  to  be  computed  upon  the  net 
income,  from  which  there  are  to  be  e.xcluded  any 
amounts  received  during  the  year  on  account  of  sales 
made  in  any  year  prior  to  that  in  which  the  change  is 
made. 

Thus  the  provisions  of  section  212  (d)  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  .Act  of  1926,  and  the  rule  laid  down  in  Appjeal  of 
Blum’s  Incorporated,  which  require  that  a  taxpayer 
changing  to  the  installment  basis  of  reporting  income 
must  return  as  income  of  the  year  in  which  the  change 
is  made,  and  of  all  subsequent  years,  a  propor  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  installment  payments  received  in  those 
years  relating  to  sales  effected  in  years  prior  to  that 
in  which  the  change  was  made,  have  been  modified  by 
the  provisions  of  section  705  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928,  so  that  they  no  longer  apply,  provided  the  change 
was  made  for  a  taxable  year  prior  to  1925  and  by  an 
original  return  filed  prior  to  February  26,  1926.’’ 

Treatment  of  Parcels  Containing  Unauthorized 
Written  Matter — The  enclosure  of  any  unauthorized 
writing  with  matter  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
class  subjects  the  entire  parcel  to  postage  at  the  first- 
class  rate.  The  law  further  provides  that  whoever 
shall  knowingly  conceal  or  enclose  any  matter  of  a 
higher  class  in  that  of  a  lower  one  and  mail  the  same 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  chargeable  for  such  higher 
class  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100. 

Postmasters  have  been  repeatedly  instructed  to  in¬ 
form  their  patrons  concerning  these  conditions  and 
cautioned  to  see  that  no  parcels  are  accepted  for  mail¬ 
ing  unless  proper  pestage  is  prepaid  thereon.  When 
parcels  are  presented  for  mailing  postmasters  and  postal 
employees  are  expected  to  make  suitable  inquiry  as  to 
the  contents  to  determine  the  rate  of  postage  lawfully 
chargeable  thereon. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  prevent  the  acceptance 
and  dispatch  of  an  occasional  parcel  containing  written 
matter  lawfully  subjecting  it  to  a  higher  rate  of  postage 
than  that  prepaid,  since  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
inquiry  with  respject  to  the  contents  or  e.xamine  every 
parcel  presented  for  mailing,  in  order  to  verify  the 
mailer’s  statement  in  regard  thereto.  When  insuffi¬ 
ciently  prepaid  parcels  reach  the  office  of  address  it  is 
the  postmaster’s  duty  under  the  law  to  collect  the  de¬ 
ficiency. 

No  W  ritten  Matter  in  Parcels — It  is  noted  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  some  stores  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  customers  to  the  improper  enclosure  of  written 
matter  with  parcels  returned  to  them,  and  this  coopora- 
(Continued  on  page  430) 
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Unit  Packages  are  often  better 
than  an  additional  discount 


The  savings  created  by  H  &  D 
Unit  Packages  are  often  greater 
than  an  additional  2%  to  5%  dis¬ 
count.  In  the  factory,  goods  are 
packed  right  off  the  production  line. 

One  handling  certainly  saves  money. 
• 

In  the  store,  unit  packages  save  hand¬ 
ling,  stocking,  storage  space  and  soil¬ 
ing.  In  many  instances,  they  increase 
the  unit  of  sale  and  cut  sales  costs. 


In  every  case,  they  save  on  freight  or 
express  charges  and  deliver  the  goods 
in  better  shape. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  '  Sandusky,  Ohio 


The  Corrugated  Box  Industry  is 
one  in  u^hich  SIZE  u  essential  to 
SERVlCE-and-Hinde&Dauck 


are  the  largest  producers  of  Corru> 
gated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  world. 
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Bureau  of  Delivery 

By  Alan  F.  King 

Small  Stores  Can  Save  Expense  by  Consolidated  Delivery 


CENTRALIZED  delivery  is  worthwhile  not  alone 
to  large  stores,  but  to  the  small  retailers.  Offers 
opportunities  for  economy  in  even  greater  relative 
degree.  Delivery  may  be  a  troublesome  problem  to 
many  small  stores  and  if  they  can  get  it  off  their  hands 
while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  good  service  for  their 
customers,  such  arrangements  will  release  much  effort 
and  attention  that  can  be  vastly  better  devoted  to  func¬ 
tions  like  merchandising  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  such  consolidation. 

The  economies  possible  are  acknowledged  beyond 
any  doubt.  The  question  of  good  service  depends  on 
good  management  but  in  a  projierly  organized  and 
properly  equipped  delivery  organization  this  is  not  an 
insurmountable  difficulty. 

A  store  must  doubly  assure  itself  of  what  it  may 
expect  from  every  factor  in  the  situation  before  ven¬ 
turing  into  any  such  enterprise.  The  value  of  central¬ 
ized  delivery  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  but 
the  following  letter  from  a  member  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  will  show  to  the  smaller 
stores  particularly  what  it  may  mean  to  them. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  to  Mr. 
Sweitzer  I  am  outlining  to  you  the  experience 
of  our  store  with  our  outside  delivery  service. 

Our  store,  doing  a  volume  of  slightlv  less 
than  a  million,  located  at  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  population, 
at  various  times  had  tried  outside  delivery 
service  but  in  each  instance  abandoned  it. 
These  services  all  broke  down  through  poor 
management,  lack  of  capital,  inefficient  help 
and  poor  equipment. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Cog  Delivery  Service 
was  organized  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Coghill,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  young  business  man  of  Charleston. 

We  refused  to  participate  in  this  service,  al¬ 
though  from  the  first  it  gave  promise  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  main  objections  which  had  caused 
the  breakdown  of  its  predecessors.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past  had  convinced  us  that 
outside  delivery  was  not  practicable  and  that, 
in  spite  of  high  cost,  delivery  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  I  andled  by  the  store  itself. 

About  six  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  Cog  Delivery  Service,  we  were  led  to  re¬ 
consider  the  matter  and  finally  decided  to  give 
this  service  a  trial.  We  have  been  using  it 
now  for  more  than  six  years  with  a  great 
saving  in  cost  and  a  total  elimination  of  the 
vexatious  problems  that  attended  the  operating 
of  our  own  delivery. 


The  cost  per  package  under  this  system 
is  nine  cents  as  against  a  cost  per  package  of 
19  cents  when  the  delivery  was  handled  by 
the  store.  A  graduated  charge  is  made  for 
delivery  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  an  in¬ 
creased  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made 
on  bulky  merchandise,  such  as  trunks,  room¬ 
sized  rugs,  I  might  add  that  our  store  does 
not  handle  furniture.  ■  We  have  three  city¬ 
wide  deliveries  daily  and  an  ample  number 
of  deliveries  to  suburban  sections  at  stated 
times. 

The  Delivery  Company  protects  the  store 
fully  against  loss  from  misplaced  or  stolen 
merchandise,  damage  or  shortage  of  any  kind, 
and  stands  half  of  the  loss  from  breakage  of 
glass  or  chinaware.  Although  our  volume  of 
business  has  increased  greatly  during  the  six 
years  that  we  have  used  this  service,  the  total 
annual  cost  of  our  delivery  is  much  less  than 
the  total  annual  cost  prior  to  that  time. 

All  of  the  leading  department  stores,  men’s 
stores,  shoe  stores  and  siiecialty  shops  in 
Charleston  are  using  this  service  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Coghill 
has  informed  me  that  his  company  is  operating 
at  a  profit.  The  experience  of  our  Charles¬ 
ton  stores  would  tend  to  show  that  such  a 
service  can  be  operated,  at  least  in  tbe  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
store  and  public  and  at  a  great  saving  to  the 
store. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  efficient  management  of  this  particular 
Delivery  Service  and  the  high  type  of  help 
employed  in  its  operation,  as  those  are  the 
only  factors  that  make  for  its  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  field  that  has  been  marked  by  so  many 
failures. 

Should  any  of  your  members  require  any 
information  regarding  the  operation  of  an 
outside  delivery  I  am  sure  that  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Coghill.  The  Cog  Delivery 
Service,  Charleston.  \Vest  \’a..  will  bring  a 
ready  response.” 

Careful  Investigation  Essential 

The  remarkable  saving  in  delivery  expense  as  de¬ 
monstrated  by  this  store  in  Charleston,  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  greatest  advantage  of  consolidated 
delivery.  Other  important  factors,  however,  warrant 
careful  consideration  when  thinking  of  establishing 
cooperative  delivery  or  using  a  commercial  company. 
Capital  tied  up  in  delivery  equipment  may  be  released 
for  use  in  the  merchandising  end  of  the  business. 
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Personnel 

Consultant 

Service 

Now 

Available 


UNDl^R  the  aiisj)ices  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  Con¬ 
sultant  service  in  the  Personnel  field.  es])ecially 
in  enii)loyee-traininj(.  has  now  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  staj^e.  Miss  Ghulys  Chase  Gilmore,  a  member 
of  the  staff,  has  been  successful  in  organizing  and  in¬ 
stalling  training  programs  and  developing  special  units 
of  training.  Clients  may  retain  her  on  a  yearly  basis  at 
a  nominal  monthly  fee  and  she  is  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  them.  Kvery  week  outlines  for  topics  and 
other  training  material  es])ecially  adai)ted  to  the  needs  of 
each  store  are  sent  to  the  person  who  has  been  selected 


to  handle  the  training  program  in  that  store.  This  same 
jierson  returns  to  Miss  Gilmore  a  detailed  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  just  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
that  week  thus  providing  a  constant  check  on  results. 

W  hen  a  store  becomes  a  permanent  client  Miss  Gil¬ 
more  makes  herself  responsible  for  its  continuous  train¬ 
ing  program  and  ])lans  the  work  according  to  the 
sea.son  or  the  special  events  in  the  store.  She  returns 
for  a  few  days  each  season  to  conduct  a  short  series  of 
meetings  or  put  on  a  campaign. 

Miss  ( lilmore  is  a  Consultant  in  training  and  an 
ex])erienced  organizer.  She  establishes  the  work 
so  that  a  store  can  carry  on  its  own  program 
indefinitely.  She  .selects  and  trains  some  one  already 
in  the  organization  to  carry  on  the  training  work.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  suitable  |)erson  to  use  for  this 
purpose  she  helps  the  store  manager  hire  some  one. 
She  believes  buyers  and  other  executives  should  share 
in  the  work  of  training  and  part  of  her  time  is  spent 
with  them.  She  conducts  a  series  of  meetings  to  discuss 
the  salesmanshi])  and  service  mo>t  needed.  These  are, 
selected  from  the  shopjfing  test  that  is  made  during 
the  first  day  before  she  becomes  known  to  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

Part  of  the  Consultant  service  is  working  out  definite 
outlines  of  what  should  be  taught  new  employees  in 
store  policies,  system  and  service.  Manuals  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  develojted  for  every  de])artment. 

On  Piii/t’  8  of  "flozo  To  Oi't  Son-icc"  in  oiir  AikjusI  issue. 
'Miss  Gilmore’s  name  should  be  listed  zi'ith  that  of  Mrs.  Prince. 


The  Basis  of  Good  Judgment 


Management  is  often  capable  of  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  than  it  uses. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  capac¬ 
ity  to  judge  correctly  as  it  is  a  lack 
of  correct  facts  and  figures  on  which 
to  base  judgment. 

Business  climbs  from  red  to  high 
black  on  knowledge  of  conditions, 
coupled  with  sane  action. 


When  management  establishes  a 
competent  source  and  better  supply 
of  Knowledge,  the  waste  in  its  pre¬ 
vious  judgment  is  apparent. 

Modem  Accountancy  develops  the 
knowledge  and  organizes  the  sources 
of  it.  The  judgment  of  good  man¬ 
agement  applies  it.  Greater  success 
is  the  result. 


ERNST  S  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

PHILADELPHIA  BUPPALO 

BOSTON  ROCHESTER 

PROVIDENCE  PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
ATLANTA 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


DALLAS 
PORT  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
SAN  ANTONIO 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 


The  Controllers  at  various 
Testing  times  have  been  accused  of 

Laboratory  jumping  the  fences  and  tres¬ 

passing  on  the  activities  of 
their  co-executives,  but  the  territorial  line  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  control  has  been  so  finely  drawn  that 
it  is  rather  indefinite,  therefore  questionable  as  to  the 
line  of  demarcation.  However,  it  is  the  general  belief 
that  the  Controller  if  not  directly,  is  at  least  indirectly 
interested  in  any  activity  that  will  preserve  the  assets 
of  the  Company  and  improve  the  financial  yield  to  the 
stockholders  on  capital  invested.  In  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  say  that  the  controller 
is  interested  in  Testing  Laboratories.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  testing  the  materials  before  stocking  same 
should  reduce  markdowns,  increase  turnover,  increase 
markup  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  complaints,  be 
valuable  in  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  thereby 
materially  improving  the  good-will  of  the  organization. 
Testing  Laboratories  are  not  new  but  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  applied  in  the  manufacturing  industry  and  mail 
order  establishments  and  are  just  now  creating  deserved 
interest  in  the  retail  field. 

The  NRDGA  operates  such  a  testing  laboratory  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members,  the  cost  of  which  is  nominal 
for  each  test  made. 

The  Controller  should  study  this  development  and 
suggest  that  such  a  proceedure  be  adopted  and  the  funds 
for  such  practices  included  in  the  departmental  budgets. 

*  *  * 

There  has  existed  a  certain 
Orders  and  amount  of  confusion  with  mer- 

Confirmations  chandise  orders  placed  with 

salesmen.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
stores’  confirmations  to  reach  the  vendor  several  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  salesman’s  order,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  a  duplication  of  tbe  order  inasmuch  as  the  copy  is 


not  properly  designated  as  a  confirmation.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  overcome  by  some  stores  through  adopt¬ 
ing  a  different  form  to  be  used  as  a  confirmation  which 
bears  the  following,  printed  in  bold  type:  Confirmation 
— Not  An  Order.  The  regular  order  is  marked  in  simi¬ 
lar  manner  that  it  is  an  order  and  not  a  confirmation. 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  or  if  a  rubber  stamp 
was  used,  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  that  now  exists  and  it  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  your  receiving  improved  service  from  your  vendors. 
♦  ♦  * 

Due  to  vacations  and  the  un- 
Final  Review  of  usual  amount  of  work  involved 
Expense  Manual  in  the  revision  of  the  expense 
manual,  the  revision  has  not 
been  completed  at  this  writing.  However,  the  entire 
committee  will  meet  the  early  part  of  this  month  for 
final  review  and  indexing.  The  Committee  is  making 
every  effort  to  have  the  revised  copy  in  hands  of  mem¬ 
bers  this  fall  so  that  all  members  may  adopt  the  new 
classification  during  all  of  next  year.  This  is  essential, 
as  without  doubt.  Harvard  will  make  their  analysis 
based  on  the  revision. 

*  *  * 

In  all  good  faith,  we  stated 
Convention  at  our  last  convention  in  Bos- 

Proceedings  that  complete  proceedings 

would  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
members  witbin  a  few  weeks  and  in  this  connection  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  your  kind  indulgence.  However, 
it  is  expected  to  have  copies  issued  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  entire  proceedings  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  galleys  have  been  re¬ 
read.  Tbe  work  involved  in  publishing  a  book  of  this 
size  was  beyond  our  expectations,  therefore  this  apol- 

ORV. 


Bureau  of  Delivery 

(Continued  from  page  414) 


E.xecutive  attention  and  effort  are  also  released.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  in  tbe  store,  in  most  cases,  can  be  turned 
over  to  merchandising  purposes.  The  advertising  value 
of  having  the  store’s  name  on  delivery  cars  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  just  how  much 
it  is  worth,  and  in  most  cases  the  economies  to  be 
gained  by  consolidated  delivery  more  than  offset  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be. 

As  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  suggests,  there  are 
a  number  of  factors  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
delivery  company  that  should  be  carefully  investigated. 
Management  is  the  most  important.  The  right  kind 
of  equipment  for  the  task  to  be  performed  is  almost 
equally  important.  Sufficient  operating  capital  must  be 


available.  On  the  type  and  training  of  the  employees 
will  depend  whether  or  not  good  service  will  be  given 
to  the  store’s  customers.  But  most  important,  the 
manager  and  his  immediate  assistants  must  know  their 
job.  and  they  mu.st  have  something  .of  the  viewjxjint  of 
the  stores  in  order  to  direct  the  work  understandingly. 
It  is  better  not  to  go  into  outside  centralized  delivery 
service  at  all  unless  the  proper  manager  and  the  right 
kind  of  management  are  assured.  Failures  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  this  lack  rather  than  from  any  weakness. 

The  Association  is  very  willing  to  assist  in  any  way 
it  can  in  the  organizing  of  consolidated  delivery 
wherever  this  seems  advisable.  We  recommend  that  all 
smaller  stores  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
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“Battle  of  Business” 


The  wide-awake  merchant  of  today  is  successfully  fighting  competition  with 

1.  Courteous  employees  who  are  courteous  to  every  customer. 

2.  Intelligent  presentation  of  merchandise. 

3.  Intelligent  efforts  to  increase  every  sale. 

4.  Protection  of  every  dollar  taken  in  over  the  counters. 

5.  Enforcement  of  store  rules. 

The  wide-awake  merchant  of  today  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  employing  a  Service  System  that 
gives  him  the  power  of  controlling  and  supervising  his  employees,  for  it  is  only  with  this  power 
that  he  can  increase  his  business  and  decrease  his  losses. 

The  Service  System  utilized,  however,  must  embody  all  of  the  following  qualihcations  if  the 
maximum  protection,  value  and  benefit  are  to  be  secured : — 

9.  Trained,  steadily  employed  and  bonded 
personnel. 

10.  Practical  theories  of  Constructive  Pre¬ 
vention. 

11.  Advice  and  personal  interest  of  its 
Dilicials  and  Executives  in  your  prob¬ 
lems  of  Store  Personnel. 

12.  Occasional  suggestions  which,  if  proper¬ 
ly  applied,  will  have  a  far-reaching  con¬ 
structive  effect. 

Willmark  Service,  embodying  all  of  the  foregoing  requisites,  is  serving  thousands  of  stores  in 
approximately  four  hundred  (400)  cities.  Eight  fully  equipped  offices  at  strategic  points  are  now 
in  operation,  with  many  others  in  preparation. 

Eleven  years  of  achievement,  proven  by  the  Good  Will  of  successful  merchants  wherever  we  are 
operating,  stand  behind  every  claim  advanced  by  Willmark  Service. 

Your  official  request  for  [>articulars  incurs  no  obligations 


1.  Dependability. 

2.  Specialization. 

3.  Conscientious  Cooperation. 

4.  Organization. 

5.  Experience. 

6.  Intelligence. 

7.  Efficiency. 

8.  Clean  Methods. 


Willmark  Service  System 

Inc. 


“Power  of  Prevention” 


Executive  Offices: 

250  West  Slth  Street,  New  York  City 


WILLMARK  CHARGES  A  FLAT  FEE.  NO  EXTRAS 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  W ashington,  D.  C. 

TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 


Say  you  jan-  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Forecasting — Statistics — Warnings — Presentations 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Figures — The  Controller's  Point  of  View 

By  Jay  Iclauer,  Vice-President  and  Controller,  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland 
An  Address  at  the  Controllers’  Convention.  1928 


The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  statistical  data.  I’erhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  growth  has  occurred 
not  so  much  in  the  improvement  of  statistical  methods 
as  in  the  use  of  them  by  the  general  group  of  business 
men  throughout  America. 

Time  was  when  a  few  large  organizations  only  made 
practical  use  of  the  mass  of  data  compiled  by  various 
governmental  agencies.  Today  no  progressive  business, 
whether  it  l)e  i)roducing.  manufacturing  or  distributing, 
can  afford  to  disregard  these  compilations  because  if 
they  look  carefully  over  their  fields  of  competition,  they 
find  that  some  com{)etitor  is  using  facts  gained  from 
official  records,  and  is  using  them  intelligently. 

The  Uejiartment  of  Commerce  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  and  stimulated  in  its  developments  of  trade 
figures  through  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  has 
brought  to  them  a  practical  application  through  the 
Department  itself,  and  through  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  that  no  predecessor  has  ecpialled. 

Babson.  the  pioneer,  Brookmire,  Standard  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University, 
■Alexander  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  on  a  commercial 
basis  have  been  furnishing  statistical  information  and 
conclusions  to  thousands  of  satisfied  clients. 

■Above  all.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  member 
banks  have  compiled  and  analyzed  the  facts  lK)th  of 
general  business,  and  of  related  grouj)s  in  commerce, 
in  such  splendid  fashion  as  to  inspire  the  highest  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  business  men  contributing  their  private 
figures.  The  fine  character  and  outstanding  ability  of 
the  men  engaged  in  that  field  within  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  have  been  important  factors  in  that  de¬ 
velopment. 

Such  men  as  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  Drs.  Coiieland 
and  McNair  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Leonard  Ayres.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Gifford,  new  president  of  the  .American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegra])!!,  C.  Crum,  Wesley  S.  Mitchell  and 
others,  are  well  known  to  us,  but  I  mention  them  to 
show  that  in  this  field  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
country  are  willing  to  risk  their  business  reputations 
upon  the  sui)posedly  uncertain  field  of  business  fore¬ 
casting. 

Development  of  Foreeasting 

The  upward  step  from  the  recording  and  analysis 
of  known  facts  to  the  charting  of  the  unknown  is  the 
outstanding  development  of  this  decade. 

Some  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  country  have 
been  able  to  plan  with  great  practical  certainty  their 
operations  for  the  coming  year,  and  in  some  cases  five 
and  ten  years  ahead,  based  ujxin  the  projection  of  their 
future  requirements. 

That  movement  has  brought  in  its  wake  a  large  num- 
l>er  of  statisticians  who  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
percentage  of  right  and  wrong  guesses  they  make.  As 
Magnus  \V.  .Alexander.  President  of  the  National 


Industrial  Conference  Board  said  of  Forecasting  in  the 
‘‘.Annalist"  of  February  10: 

"The  business  community  and  the  general 
public  have  certainly  been  inclined  to  embrace 
this  new  scientific  instrument  of  economic  pre¬ 
cision  with  typical  American  enthusiasm,  and 
perhajis  on  that  account  alone  to  exercise  less 
of  jiractical  discrimination  in  its  use  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  There  is 
a  jxissibility  that  in  the  first  flush  of  this  en¬ 
thusiasm  they  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
too  much  importance  to  the  sheer  quantity 
of  statistical  information  available  and  too 
little  to  its  quality  and  pertinence.” 

The  adoption  by  the  business  community  of  portions 
of  this  great  mass  of  statistics  as  rules  of  conduct  in 
their  own  business  without  careful  analysis  aiuf  dis¬ 
crimination  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  device 
of  the  lazy-minded.  Unwilling  to  make  the  personal 
study  of  figures  necessary  to  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  underlying  facts,  they  accept  without  investi¬ 
gation  the  direct  aj)plication  of  general  statistics  to  their 
individual  problems.  Because  careless  or  unintelligent 
persons  have  made  incorrect  or  misleading  conclusions 
which  have  caused  errors  and  losses,  or  becau.se  busi¬ 
ness  men  have  failed  to  ajjply  the  lessons  drawn  from 
analysis  in  a  common  sense  way,  shall  we  then  discredit 
the  whole  field  of  statistics? 

Ouite  the  contrary.  The  more  impiisitive  minds  arc 
encouraged  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  work,  the 
greater  the  experience  that  will  accumulate.  Ex])eri- 
ence  is  the  best  teacher.  "E.xperience  makes  even  fools 
wise."  BUT  figures  of  the  past,  or  the  future,  are  only 
guides,  not  rules  of  conduct.  Like  store  systems,  they 
are  only  as  good  as  the  men  who  use  them.  Either  is 
depeiulent  for  success  upon  the  ability  and  .sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  users. 

Importance  and  Use  of  Statistics 

So  much  for  general  figures.  In  our  own  field,  it 
seems  almost  axiomatic  that  the  extent  to  which  figures, 
analyses  and  forecasting  advance  in  a  store,  depends 
upon  the  natural  talent,  or  disposition  of  the  guiding 
spirit  in  that  institution.  If  the  leading  spirit  is  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  the  merchandising  and  promotional 
activities  and  only  secondarily  in  tfie  financial  asjjects 
of  his  business,  the  statistician’s  road  is  a  hard  one. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  manager,  is  a  man 
trained,  or  who  has  trained  himself,  to  appreciate  the 
value  to  be  gotten  out  of  his  owm  study  of  the  data 
presented  to  him  by  the  Controller,  then  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  life  is  a  happy  one,  for  he,  the  Controller,  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tive  instinct  appear  as  a  real  force  in  the  producing  end 
of  the  business. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  a])parent  to  leaders  in 
business  that  whether  they  like  figures  or  not.  they 
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are  c()mj)elle(l  l)y  the  complexity  of  modern  economic 
life  to  have  recourse  to  statistical  compilations  and 
atialysis  for  information  and  guidance.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  exce])t  to  rare  intellectual  giants,  for  the  average 
intelligent  human  mind  to  retain  solely  within  memory 
all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  operate  a  complex  retail 
establishment. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  discredit  such  data,  to  pass  them  by  without 
study.  ])aying  hut  slight  attention  to  the  obvious 
warnings,  until  serious  actual  conditions  stare  them  in 
the  face  and  they  are  on  the  brink  of  loss  and  disaster. 
Then  the  operator  gets  busier  than  the  accountant,  with 
figures,  to  show  why  it  happened,  and  how’  it  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.  There  is  good  reason  to  susj)ect, 
very  often,  that  this  attitude  arises  from  an  inability 
to  understand  and  to  apply  figures  correctly  to  opera¬ 
tions.  To  proceed  from  a  supreme  confidence  in  one’s 
resourcefulness,  one’s  ability,  to  correct  error  as  one 
goes  along,  to  operate  from  visual  observation,  hunch 
or  sujjerficial  opportunist  conclusion,  without  study  of 
the  current  and  past  records,  is  like  Hying  an  aeroplane 
without  e.xamining  the  struts,  the  motor  and  the  records 
of  oil  and  fuel  consumption.  A  crash  is  very  often  the 
direct  result  of  such  carelessness,  both  in  aeronautics 
and  merchandising. 

The  Controller  and  Merchandise  Statistics 

All  these  are  but  generalizations,  l.et  us  l)e  s]iecific. 
Merchandise  statistics  are  all  important  modern  de¬ 
velopments  in  store  management.  A  store  owner  wants 
l)etter  merchandise  control.  So  he  sets  alrout  making 
stock  plans  for  his  various  departments.  Prei)ared  by 
the  Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyer,  checked  by  the 
Controller  and  approved  by  the  General  Manager,  these 
plans  l)ecome  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — 
irrevocable.  Buyers  make  their  first  commitments  and 
they  make  some  errors.  When  the  buying  limits  .sets 
in  the  plans  are  reached,  the  buying  i)ower  is  cut  off, 
the  public  clamors  for  merchandise  not  in  stwk.  sees 
only  merchandise  it  does  not  want  and  goes  elsewhere. 

Operation  with  no  figures  at  all  would  be  l)etter  than 
this  sort  of  uiiintelligent  and  dangerous  application  of 
figures.  Yet  this  very  thing  is  happening  every  day  in 
some  stores  and  some  departments.  Should  the  Con¬ 
troller  sit  by,  silent,  satisfied  that  he  has  given  the 
figures  to  the  merchandise  man  or  the  buyer?  Should 
he  wait  until  the  season  is  closed  and  then  say  “I  told 
yon  so?”  He  is  not  a  good  Controller  if  he  permits 
figures  to  he  so  misapplied,  or  fails  to  furnish  suflicient- 
ly  complete  data.  He  must  provide  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  subdivision  of  stock ;  he  must  take  the  unit 
control  records  and  so  present  them  to  the  buyer  and 
merchandiser  that  the  weaknesses  in  the  operation  will 
he  apparent  to  them. 

By  making  frequent  analyses  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  unit  stock  control  rejx»rts,  the  Controller  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  functions  or  prerogatives  of 
the  Merchandise  Manager.  Records  of  pieces,  colors, 
sizes  and  i)rice  lines  pass  the  desk  of  the  buyer  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  have  the  tendency  to  dull  him  to  their 
cumulative  significance.  The  Controller  can  in  a  con¬ 
structive  and  cooperative  way.  ])resent  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  facts  which  will  show  both  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  how  better  to  analyze  their  own  figures 
in  the  tntnre.  (Contiimcd  on  next  f'oge) 

Say  you  saw  it 


A  TERRIFIC  explosion!  Shattered 
buildings  —  stupendous  losses ! 
Learning  of  its  cause  is  small  consola¬ 
tion  for  owners  of  damaged  property 
who  did  not  carry  Explosion  Insurance. 

An  explosion  policy  would  have  pro¬ 
tected  them  against  loss  caused  by  any 
explosion  except  that  of  a  pressure 
boiler  (a  distinct  policy  is  needed  to 
insure  aganst  this  hazard). 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  ex- 
ploson  hazard  threatens  your  property? 
Do  you  realize  that  if  located  in  a  con¬ 
gested  area  it  may  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
molish  your  building  by  explosives  to 
check  the  spread  of  a  conflagration? 
For  just  a  few  cents  additional  per 
hundred  dollars  of  insurance,  you  can 
include  this  extra  hazard  in  your  ex¬ 
plosion  policy. 

An  “America  Fore”  agent  will  be  glad 
to  explain  this  coverage  to  you. 

American  Eagle 
D/ie  Continental 

FIDELITY'PHENK 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  NeivlbrkJ^Y 

ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  tha  Board* 
PAUL  L.  HAID  (President 


rsTEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  America  Fore'*  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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Presentation  of  the  Figures 

It  is  a  rule  of  pedagogy  that  a  principal  idea  should 
l)e  presented  by  the  teacher  in  three  different  ways,  if 
it  is  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  So,  in  the  field  of 
statistics  it  is  advisable  and  necessary  that  figures  should 
be  presented  to  the  management  in  more  than  one  form. 
It  may  be  a  new  table  or  chart,  or  a  rearrangement  of 
the  tabulation,  or  the  submission  of  other  supporting 
data,  to  drive  home  the  fact.  ' 

Not  only  is  this  good  pedagogj'  but  it  is  mighty  good 
business.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  retailing  is 
to  convince  a  merchandise  manager  that  a  good  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  better.  Sometimes  it  takes  more  statistics 
than  the  Controller  has  so  he  has  to  dress  them  up  in 
different  clothes,  as  it  were,  to  attract  attention  again 
and  again. 

And  woe  betide  him  if  an  error  is  made.  The  Con¬ 
troller  has  no  markdown  allowance  in  his  department 
for  errors!  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no 
more  dangerous  element  in  business  than  action  taken 
upon  a  conclusion  that  is  false  or  a  fact  that  is  mis¬ 
leading.  And  so  the  Controller  must  know  something 
of  merchandising  statistics  in  acceptable  form. 

Statistics  on  Advertising 

Nowhere  is  the  task  of  the  statistician  more  difficult 
than  in  the  field  of  Advertising.  In  no  other  branch 
of  retailing  is  it  so  difficult  to  record  results  or  to 
make  logical  deductions.  Some  authority  somewhere 
once  made  the  statement  that  a  ten  percent  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  for  a  specific  item  advertised  was  a  good 
result.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  why  that  is  so. 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  following : 

“The  ad  didn’t  pull  because  the  set-up  wasn’t  right.” 

“How  do  you  expect  us  to  sell  three  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  on  a  twenty-five  dollar  ad?” 

“We  advertised  those  hats  last  week  and  we  knocked 
them  in  the  eye.  If  you  had  given  us  good  space,  we 
could  have  done  it  again.” 

“It  rained.” 

“It  should  have  appeared  in  the  Tribune.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  read  the  News.” 

“I  get  results  only  on  Tuesdays.” 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  facts  concerning  the 
relative  values  of  newspaper  circulation  are  in  the  main 
most  misleading.  For  their  own  protection,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  established  audit  bureaus  of  circulation 
which  make  their  own  examination  of  the  circulation  of 
a  newspaper  and  publish  an  independent  report.  Val¬ 
uable  as  this  is  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  exceedingly 
dangerous  information  to  a  particular  store  unless  not 
only  the  quantity  of  circulation  is  studied,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  that  circulation  as  well. 

Ask  the  newspapers  to  show  what  happened  to  the 
circulation  when  they  introduced  the  types  of  salacious 
’  stories  that  appear  all  too  frequently  of  late.  Ask  them 
to  show  you  the  results  of  the  offering  of  premiums  and 
contests  of  all  sorts.  We  have  seen  charts  showing  the 
distinct  bulge  in  the  chart  line  when  these  devices  are 
used. 

Do  you  think  such  hypodermics  of  circulation  add  to 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  advertising  of  a  store? 
Yet  all  these  readers  go  into  the  general  hopper  of  the 
circulation  records — the  records  upon  which  the  price 
per  inch  is  based. 


The  circulation  of  two  newsjiapers  in  the  same  city 
may  be  200,000  each ;  their  values  as  advertising  media 
may  be  on  anything  but  an  equal  basis.  How  mucli 
is  local ;  how  much  is  out  of  town ;  how  much  is  home 
delivered  ? 

The  secret  of  Shopping  News  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  100%  home  delivered. 

It  is  all  important  then  to  know  where  the  newspaper 
is  being  delivered.  Should  not  the  Controller  interest 
himself  in  advertising  to  the  extent  that  he  examines 
the  facts  upon  which  the  allocation  of  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  is  based  and  turn  his  analytically  trained 
mind  upon  those  facts? 

Every  newspaper  has  a  set  of  |>erfectly  good  reasons 
why  one  should  place  with  it  the  bulk  of  the  year’s 
advertising.  To  the  newspaper  its  own  reasons  are 
conclusive ;  but  to  the  advertiser  it  may  be  another 
story. 

Statistics  on  Expense  Control 

In  the  control  of  Expense  there  is  still  room  for 
great  improvement  in  statistical  methods.  It  is  obvious 
that  last  week’s  records  of  payroll  expenditures  canmjt 
l)e  accurately  compiled  for  presentation  to  the  store 
manager  until  well  into  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
current  week.  How  many  superintendents^ try  to  judge 
the  number  of  j)eople  necessary  for  this  week  or  next 
iqHm  the  basis  of  last  week’s  reports?  How  many  Con¬ 
trollers  criticize  the  Superintendent  for  a  high  selling 
expense  in  February  and  expect  him  to  cut  down  his 
selling  force  in  March  and  April,  the  peak  of  the  spring 
season?  Last  year’s,  even  last  week’s  records  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  and  come  too  late.  So,  then, 
whether  or  not  a  complete  budget  system  is  in  effect, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  ahead  of  time  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  required  to  do  any  operation,  selling  or 
non-selling. 

Too  often  the  set-up  the  Controller  makes  is  based 
only  on  dollars  of  sales  and  upon  percentages.  That  is 
not  enough.  If  it  be  selling,  the  factors  of  average  sale, 
average  salary,  physical  layout,  space  occupied  and 
number  of  transactions  must  have  consideration.  If  it 
be  non-selling,  it  is  not  enough  to  plan  with  percentages 
of  planned  sales.  There  must  be  records  of  production, 
where  it  can  be  measured,  such  as  number  of  pieces, 
transactions  or  items  handled.  Any  changes  in  func¬ 
tions  assigned  to  a  non-selling  department  must  influ¬ 
ence  the  ultimate  plan. 

The  function  of  statistics  in  Expense  control  should 
be  preventive  in  character,  and  must  not  deteriorate 
into  a  mere  post  mortem  on  funds  already  expended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distribution  of  expense,  after 
payment,  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  expense  under  a  sound  statistical  method.  As 
Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  a  year  or  more  ago,  we  might 
well  dispense  with  the  monthly  distribution  of  expense 
and  get  along  very  well  indeed,  if  only  we  will  plan 
accurately  and  statistically  the  expense  needs  of  the 
months  ahead. 

Net  Profit 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  excursion  into  retailing  is  NET  PROFIT.  It 
matters  not  how  J^eauti fully  the  store  may  be  fixtured. 
or  how  well  paid  may  be  the  personnel  or  how  scientific 
{Continued  on  f'a(/c  422) 
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the  New  Monroe  that  Department 
Store  Executives  have  been  awaiting 


Individual  extensions  on  invoices  checked  and  accumulated  in  one  operation — 
Cost  and  selling  prices  figured  in  one  operation  — 


These  illustrate  some  of  the  many  short- 
cutting  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
new  machine. 

Problems  are  set  up  on  the  “feather- 
touch”  keyboard,  and  worked  with  a 
minimum  of  operating  motions,  with¬ 
out  setting  or  changing  of  levers. 

Thirteen  column  keyboard  and  20- 
place  result  dials  make  it  the  ideal 
machine  for  double  calculations — cut¬ 
ting  operating  time  in  two. 

The  lower  or  result  dials  are  split 
into  two  sections  which  may  be  cleared 
either  separately  or  simultaneously  as 
desired.  Figures  may  be  accumulated 
in  either  section.  Double  upper  dials 


give  automatic  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  every  answer.  • 

The  all  around  machine  for  all 
Department  Store  work  such  as: — 

Accounts  payable;  cost  is  checked 
and  retail  figured  simultaneously— Dis¬ 
counts  —  Profit  and  percentage  of  profit 
—  Anticipation — Pro-rating  overhead 
expense  to  departments;  balanced  to  a 
cent  —  Department  percentages;  auto¬ 
matically  shows  as  either  increase  or 
decrease. 

Your  local  Monroe  representative 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  in  your  own 
office  how  this  machine  handles  any 
kind  of  Department  Store  figuring. 


MONROE 

CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
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Unfair  Retail  Practices  Studied 

Ohio  State  University  Reports  on  Unfair  Methods  of  Competition  in  Retailing 
A  Review  by  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Trade  Relations  Bureau 

“The  Nature  of  Unfair  Methods  of  Competition  in  Part  II,  which  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the 
the  Retail  Field”  is  the  title  of  a  report  issued  recently  report,  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  specific  cases 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  <  )hio  State  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  retail  advertising 
University  which  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  of  and  selling.  The  cases  are  taken  from  investigatecl 
unfair  trade  practices  of  the  retail  stores  of  ( )hio.  The  practices  which  appeared  (jnestionable  and  are  classified 
study  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  under  sixteen  sub-divisions.  Among  the  practices  dis- 
a  I)etter  understanding  of  the  nature  of  undesirable  cussed  are  bait  advertising,  customer  discounts,  lotteries, 
practices  in  retailing.  It  was  prepared  with  the  coopera-  advertising  plagiarism,  auctions,  commercial  bribery, 
tion  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  Ohio  which  fur-  salary  buying,  unfair  competition  as  to  trademarks, 
nished  many  actual  cases  of  unfair  methods  of  competi-  trade  names  or  trade  terms,  and  misrepresentations  as 
tion  and  it  covers  the  practices  found  to  exist  among  to  fabrics,  workmanship,  value,  special  sales,  and  credit 
retailers  or  those  engaged  in  selling  commodities  through  practices. 

personal  salesmanship.  Although  most  of  the  practices  Interference  with  competitors  is  the  general  theme 
discussed  have  to  do  largely  with  unfairness  in  ad-  discussed  in  the  third  part'  of  the  report.  While  the 
vertising  and  selling,  since  it  is  from  these  activities  practices  set  forth  in  this  .section  do  not  relate  directly 
that  many  abuses  arise,  many  other  types  of  unethical  to  selling  and  advertising  activities,  they  nevertheless 
practices  are  mentioned.  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition  which  are  con- 

The  re])ort  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  demned  generally  by  reputable  business  concerns.  Some 
very  readable  and  from  the  concise  manner  in  which  of  the  practices  reviewed  are.  obstructing  a  com])etitor’s 
the  information  has  been  presented  it  lends  itself  to  cu.stomers ;  inducing  breach  of  contract ;  hiring  employes 
ready  -reference  on  the  different  subjects  discussed.  It  away  from  another  employer;  unfair  means  of  obtaining 
will  be  particularly  interesting  and  helpful  to  merchan-  trade  secrets,  and  selling  below  cost  to  injure  competi- 
dise  managers  and  to  those  in  charge  of  sales  promotion,  tors. 

since  it  may  be  used  as  an  index  to  some  of  the  unde-  Supplementing  the  text  of  this  study  is  an  appendix 
sirable  advertising  practices  to  be  avoided.  Many  of  setting  forth  facts  which  will  be  of  interest  to  readers 
these  practices  arise  through  misunderstandings  or  over  generally.  The  States  which  have  adopted  the  Printers’ 
zealousness  on  the  part  of  store  executives.  This  report  Ink  Statute  on  untruthful  advertising,  as  well  as  the 
will  l)e  of  assistance  to  merchants  in  refraining  from  states  which  have  adopted  similar  advertising  laws,  are 
practices  which,  if  continued,  may  incur  the  ill-will  of  listed.  Local  ordinances  on  auctions,  sale  of  coal,  and 
their  customers.  special  sales  are  inchuled  as  examples  (jf  how  some 

'I'o  insure  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  communities  have  attemi)ted  to  control  certain  unfair 

reader  of  the  cases  subsequently  presented.  Part  I  of  practices.  Other  valuable  additions  are  the  codes  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  changing  ethics  adopted  by  the  Retail  Advertising  Division  of  the 
legal  viewpoint  toward  free  competition.  Included  in  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  and  the  Dayton  Shopping 
this  section  is  an  interesting  and  timely  discussion  of  the  News. 

functions,  powers  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  This  report  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
Commission  in  suppressing  unfair  methods  of  compe-  promotion  of  better  relations  between  retailers  and 
tition.  Particularly  instructive  is  the  list  of  nineteen  consumers  by  clarifying  many  of  the  practices  which  are 
practices  showing  the  nature  of  unfair  methods  of  com-  regarded  as  unfair.  It  has  been  prepared  in  a  careful 
petition  and  restraint  of  trade  occasionally  found  among  and  intelligent  manner,  should  be  effective  in  bringing 
retailers  and  others  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  about,  on  the  part  of  both  retail  merchants  and  con- 
In  addition  the  efforts  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  sumers.  a  much  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
Trade  Associations  to  eliminate  undesirable  practices  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

Use  anti  Abuse  of  Figures 

(  Continued  front  page  420) 

and  voluminous  the  .statistical  records  may  be,  they  must  His  statistics  must  reflect  the  absc^lute  truth, 

all  be  measured  by  the  yardstick  qf  net  profit.  Bankers  He  must  see  that  his  figures  are  understoofl. 

are  interested  only  in  records  of  earnings.  .Assets  may  He  must  see  to  it  that  the  figures  are  used, 

be  large,  but  if  earnings  are  small,  your  banker  is  neith-  if  there  is  one  suggestion  I  could  make  to  the  mem- 
er  eager  to  lend  you  money  nor  enthusiastic  aliout  sell-  l^ers  of  research  groups  who  find  their  figures  used  only 
mg  your  stwk  to  the  public,  and  the  public  does  not  to  a  limited  extent,  it  would  be  this:  Figures  coming 
buy.  Hence  the  measuring  stick  of  success  is  net  profit  from  the  national  office  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
and  all  the  figure  work  of  the  Controller  must  bring  commentarv  iq^n  the  operation  in  which  the  high  and 
clearly  into  the  light  ffie  -manifold  functions  ot  the  low  points  are  emphasized.  It  is  not  enough  to  present 
store  m  their  effect  uixm  NET.  to  each  store  a  table  of  figures— there  should  be  in- 

The  Controller  has  a  three- fold  responsibility  as  to  dividual  comment  for  each  store  bv  the  disinterested 

the  figures  he  iinxluces.  centrally  located  observer  in  the  national  office. 
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Michifiaii  Business  Studies 

Two  studies  of  interest  to  retailers  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
the  University  of  Michij^an.  The  first  is  entitled  “Opera¬ 
ting  Statistics  for  the  Credit  and  Accounts  Receivable 
Department  of  Retail  Stores,  1927.”  This  study  was 
made  at  the  request  of.  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association.  “The  investigation 
was  undertaken  to  learn  and  make  generally  available 
facts  regarding  the  cost,  problems  and  performances 
of  credit  and  accounts  receivable  departments  in  retail 
stores.”  It  contains  sixty-nine  pages  of  statistical  data 
and  conclusions  regarding  every  phase  of  credit  pro- 
gress. 

The  second  of  these  publications  is  called  “Standards 
of  Departmental  Performances  in  Department  Stores, 
1927.”  In  this  report  typical  performances  are  given 
for  twenty-two  stores  varying  in  size  from  $500,000  to 
$2,500,000  yearly  sales  volume  and  located  in  towns 
from  30,000  to  200,000  population.  Standards  are  given 
for  the  percentage  of  sales  of  each  department  to  the 
sales  of  a  given  group  of  departments;  percentage  of 
original  markup  to  original  retail  price;  percentage  of 
markdowns  to  net  sales ;  rate  of  stock  turn,  etc. 

The  title  of  this  report  may  be  somewhat  misleading 
l)ecause  as  the  author  states — “the  figures  are  not  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  representative  of  ideal  or  creditable  show¬ 
ings.  The  store  e.xecutives  who  wish  to  employ  these 
data  in  setting  goals  for  their  stores  will  usually  find 
them  available  to  establish  figures  representing  perform¬ 
ances  somewhat  more  favorable  than  those  indicated  by 
the  standards  —  for  mere  performance  is  not  to  be 
deemed  as  particularly  worthy  of  commendation.” 

Regardless  of  the  choice  in  titles  of  these  two  publica¬ 
tions,  they  contain  a  mass  of  information  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  retail  executives. 


Bibliography  of  Retailing 

“Bibliography  of  Retailing”  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  School  of  Business  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  This  book 
was  compiled  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  and  contains 
a  very  comprehensive  list  (88  pages)  of  references  on 
retailing  subjects,  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals. 

The  subjects  upon  which  references  are  given  are 
classified  under  the  following  general  headings :  General 
Books  on  Retailing;  History  and  Biography;  Account¬ 
ing  and  Control ;  Building.  Equipment  and  Operation ; 
Buying  and  Merchandising;  Selling;  Sales  Promotion 
and  Publicity ;  Advertising  and  Display ;  Personnel  and 
Education ;  Chain  Stores ;  Department  Stores ;  Mail 
Order  Houses ;  Consumers’  Cooperative  Stores ;  Mer¬ 
chandise  Studies  and  Retail  Merchandise  Sales  Manuals 
Pre|)ared  by  Manufacturers. 

Under  the  Merchandising  Studies,  the  author  gives 
general  suggestions  on  how  to  look  up  specific  types 
of  merchandise  and  a  list  of  references. 

There  has  been  a  long  and  urgent  need  for  a  book 
of  this  kind.  The  business  man  will  find  it  a  handy 
reference  for  sources  of  information  on  retailing  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  student  will  be  saved  hours  of  labor  in 
cf)nducting  his  research  in  the  field  of  retailing. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


No  more  returns  for  credit  or 
exchange,AFTER THE  GAR¬ 
MENT  HAS  BEEN  WORN. 
But  the  SECU RITY  TICKET 
does  a  lot  more — it  assures  your 
customers  that  you  place  in 
their  hands  only  FRESH  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  also  is  impossible  to  switch 
the  SECURITY  TICKET,  or 
for  it  to  become  detached, — 
because,  while  easily  applied, 
it  is  LOCKED  on,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  tearing. 

IVhy  not  request  a  sample  f 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

307  West  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Finding;  the  Facts 

o 

Intelligent  Merchandising  Decisions 
Depend  on  Scientific  Research 

Summary  of  Address  by  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Executive  Vice-President,  R.  //.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Delivered  Before  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention — 1928 


Has  retail  industry  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  other  industries? 

We  hear  a  fjreat  deal  of  talk  about  “profitless 
prosperity”  these  days ;  increasing^  production  but  at 
such  prices  that  the  industry  loses  money.  A  surv’ey 
of  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  industries  during 
these  last  years  will  indicate  that  the  successful  ones 
are  all  backed  up  by  large  and  efficient  research  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  that  the  unsuccessful  industries  are  almost 
lacking  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  excuse,  of  course,  is  that  an  unsuccessful  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on  anything  which 
does  not  directly  contribute.  Is  this  a  fact  ? 

Science  also  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  these 
last  twenty-five  years.  Psychologj'  is  an  outstanding 
example.  Before  the  days  of  William  James,  it  was 
entirely  speculative.  In  recent  years  it  has  rested  on 
statistical  summaries  of  the  reactions  of  men  to  various 
situations  and  circumstances. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  psy¬ 
chological  principles  of  that  period  to  actual  working 
conditions.  Today  psychological  principles  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  action.  The  same  is  true  in  chemistry-, 
physics  and  economics.  We  need  expert  help  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  latest  developments  to  industry.  Recently  great 
success  has  been  achieved  by  certain  companies,  of 
which  the  General  Electric  is  an  outstanding  example. 
Machinery  today  is  not  discarded  because  it  is  used  up, 
but  because  newer  machinery  of  greater  efficiency  has 
been  invented,  which  makes  the  older  tyi>e  uneconom¬ 
ical. 

Look  at  the  retail  business  from  this  point  of  view. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  similarity  between  the  large 
stores  of  today  and  the  large  stores  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Progress  has  taken  place  in  certain  phases 
of  management. 

Have  merchandising  principles  become  more  efficient  ? 
Have  we  the  knowledge  on  which  greater  efficiency  is 
based?  We  spend  our  days  in  giving  an  unending 
stream  of  decisions.  When  we  are  not  deciding,  we  are 
authorizing  everything  from  a  markdown  to  a  new 
purchase,  or  a  change  in  the  layout.  The  end  of  our  day 
comes  only  when  we  are  exhausted  or  when  our  blue 
pencils  have  become  blunt.  Is  it  not  a  common  feeling 
that  we  have  extraordinarily  little  basic  knowledge  for 
most  of  our  decisions?  Over  a  lapse  of  years  we  do 
accumulate  certain  experience  which  makes  it  possible 
to  arrive  at  decisions  more  quickly. 

Are  we  acting  in  accord  with  real  facts  or  do  we 
just  have  a  series  of  “hunches”?  When  we  wish  to  get 
at  any  basic  facts  to  change  qur  merchandising  policies, 
such  facts  are  e.xtraordinarily  difficult  to  find.  I'he  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office  has  much  data  but  most  of  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  merchandising.  It  is  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  management  problems.  This  is  logical  be¬ 


cause  management  problems  are  more  similar  in  differ¬ 
ent  stores  than  are  our  merchandising  problems,  and 
most  of  the  data  that  the  Controller  gathers  have  come 
from  suggestions  from  other  stores  with  the  necessary 
improvements  that  each  Controller  makes.  We  suffer 
from  having  such  comparisons  so  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  make. 

Our  Chairman,  Mr.  Creighton,  has  recently  broken 
ground  in  the  new  type  of  merchandising  research.  For 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  been  engaged  with  certain 
other  Boston  stores  in  a  markdown  study  of  extraordin¬ 
ary  significance,  and  yet  the  difficulties  he  has  encount¬ 
ered  have  been  literally  staggering — nothing  existed — it 
all  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  ground  floor. 

Study  your  own  markdown  figures.  Are  they  in  such 
shape  as  to  suggest  a  changed  policy  in  .your  merchandis¬ 
ing?  You  will  find  they  are  practically  worthless.  So  it 
is  with  the  layout  of  our  departments.  So  it  is  with 
most  of  our  buying.  We  go  from  season  to  season  on 
“hunches”  but  few  facts.  Many  fail. 

There  are  other  fundamental  facts  on  which  we  are 
all  in  darkness,  but  which  could  be  answered  with 
sufficient  time  and  labor. 

What  percentage  of  the  buying  public  buys 
from  the  hope  of  having  something  new? 

What  percentage  buys  through  fear  of  being 
different  ? 

What  percentage  of  the  public  buys  because 
they  hope  to  have  something  unique  ? 

What  percentage  buys  because  an  article  is 
simple,  useful  and  ornamental  even  though  it 
is  owned  by  all  our  neighbors? 

Do  these  percentages  vary  among  men  and 
women  ? 

What  percentage  of  the  public  buy  foreign 
goods  because  they  ve  foreign? 

What  percentage  have  no  interest  in  the 
place  of  origin? 

What  percentage  buys  names  and  what  per¬ 
centage  buys  articles  as  such? 

We  have  talked  in  the  past  about  the  need  of  a  re¬ 
search  institution  for  the  retail  industry. 

Such  an  organization,  if  it  is  undertaken,  cannot  be 
done  on  a  small  scale.  The  amount  of  time  involved 
for  research  that  really  comes  down  to  brass  tacks,  is 
amazing  and  the  costs  staggering.  Yet  it  is  not  worth 
doing  in  a  small  way. 

If  we  should  ever  undertake  it,  either  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
or  as  a  separate  organization  affiliated  with  it,  we  would 
find,  in  the  cour.se  of  time,  that  the  improvements  in 
our  retailing  methods,  involving  both  new  business  and 
the  reduction  of  errors,  would  be  even  more  staggering 
than  the  costs. 
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THE  MERCEDES  I 

greatly  improved  in  CONSTRUCTION -SPEED-RELIABILITY 

Now  Reduced  $425.00 

9  bank  Snper-Automatic  MERCEDES . $750.00 

13  bank  Special  Department  Store  MERCEDES  -  -  $900.00  | 


SOME 

EXCLUSIVE 

MERCEDES 

FEATURES 

The  carriage  shifts  auto¬ 
matically — 

The  motor  starts  and  stops 
with  each  shift — automati¬ 
cally — 

The  multiplier  dial  clears 
automatically — 

The  answers  are  produced 
automatically — 

The  results  are  proven 
automatically. 


—AND 

ADVANTAGES 


All  factors  set  in  and  visible 
before  calculation  starts — 

Answers  written  during 
calculation — 


The  succeeding  |>robleni 
can  be  inserted  while  the 
machine  is  calculating  the 
first  one. 


Constant  divisor  set  up — 
dividends  set  in  directly. 

Individual  and  accumulat¬ 
ed  extensions;  quotients  or 
percentages  with  automatic 
addition  or  subtraction  in 
balance. 


"SET  IN  THE  FIGURES  AND  START  THE  CARRIAGE  —  THATS  ALL!” 


The  Mercedes  is  the  only  machine  that  saves  the 
operator  all  the  time  required  by  the  calculating 
process.  After  starting  the  carriage  the  Mercedes 
performs  the  entire  calculation  indejtendently — 
automatically — speedily — accurately.  The  operator 
does  not  have  to  wait  or  even  touch  the  machine. 
Ailvantage  is  taken  of  the  intervening  seconds  to 
recor<l  answers — pick  up  the  next  problem — or 
set  in  the  next  multiplier. 

On  ordinary  calculating  work  such  as  straight 
multiplication  and  division,  the  super-automatic 


MERCEDES  turns  out  50%  to  over  100%  more 
work  than  any  other  machine  made. 

On  Department  Store  work — the  Special  MERCE¬ 
DES  usually  accomplishes  two  or  more  calculations 
simultaneously  with  proportionately  greater  speed 
as  well  as  absolute  accuracy. 

On  Invoice  figuring — Operating  Statements — Mer¬ 
chandise  Reports — Sale  (Quotas — Bonuses — Mark 
Downs — Transfers — Or<lers,  etc.,  <*tc.,  the  Special 
MERCEDF^S  can  short-cut  your  work,  simplify  your 
operations  and  give  you  the  completed  dependable 
results  days  sooner  than  otherwise  possible. 


Only  a  demonstration  can  adequately  convey  tf\e  truth  and  import¬ 
ance  of  these  statements. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

22  Park  Place,  New  York 

Service  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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The  Third  Intensive  Training  Course  in  Costume  Art 

For  Costume  Artists  and  Stylists 
September  24 — Oetober  13,  1928 

An  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  betxveen  Business,  Creative  Art 
and  Educatioit,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of  the  Xatioml  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  the  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 


Summary  of 

A — Merchandising,  Promotion  and  Store  Practice 

(1)  The  Costume  Art  Movement. 

(2)  How  the  Costume  Art  Program  operates  in 
the  store. 

(3)  Organization  and  installation  of  Costume  Art 
Service. 

(4)  Importance  of  cooperation  in  merchandising. 

(5)  Promotion. 

(6)  Coordination  of  departments. 

(7)  Minimum  and  maximum  necessary  equipment. 

(8)  Instructing  customers  in  sewing  and  dress¬ 
making. 

(9)  Cultivation  of  and  cooperation  with  schools, 
women’s  clubs  and  others. 

(10)  Contests  in  sewing  and  dressmaking. 

(11)  Instruction  and  practice  in  fashion  and  fabric 
talks. 

TOTAL  HOURS  . IS 

B — Fashion 

(1)  Economics  of  fashion. 

(2)  Sources  of  fashion  information. 

(3)  Developing  style  through  the  ensemble  idea. 

(4)  Correct  pronunciation  and  use  of  French  fash¬ 
ion  and  dressmaking  terms. 

(5)  Following  fabric  style  through  a  season. 

(6)  Developing  style  judgment. 

(7)  Latest  trends. 

TOTAL  HOURS  . 13 

C — Design 

Principles  for  the  Costume  Artist. 

(1)  Survey  and  development  of  costume. 

(2)  Principles  of  Art  Structure. 

(3)  Line.  Movement,  Character  and  Silhouette  in 
clothes. 

(4)  .4rt  Structure  applied  to  dress. 

(5)  How  to  solve  a  dress  design  problem. 

(6)  Interpretation  of  Modern  Art. 

TOTAL  HOURS  . lS*i 

D — Color 

(1)  The  meaning  of  Color  Facts. 

(2)  Application  of  Color  Facts  to  Harmonizing 
Colors. 

(3)  Color  Clinics  and  Diagnosis. 

(4)  Color  applied  to  dress  and  personality. 

(5)  Practice  in  color  diagnosis  by  means  of  color 
readings. 

TOTAL  HOURS  . IS 

E — Costume  Construction 

(1)  Shopping  .  2  hours 

For  garments  to  be  con^ructed. 

(2)  Discussion  . 2j^  hours 

Comparison  of  various  makes  of  com¬ 
mercial  patterns  .  1  hour 

Short  cuts  in  dressmaking  IFz  hours 

(3)  Dress  Construction  .  20  hours 

Including  selection  of  patterns  and 
material,  altering  patterns,  preparing 
materials,  cutting  and  marking,  pin¬ 
fitting,  finishing. 


the  Course 

(4)  Dressmaking  Processes  .  6  hours 

Intensive  drill  in  specific  processes. 

(5)  Fitting  .  6  hours 

Intensive  drill  in  fitting  various  types 
of  figures. 

(6)  Criticism  of  garment  .  1  hour 

(7)  Setving  machine  drill  using  i-arious  makes 

of  machines  .  3  hours 

TOTAL  HOURS  . .  40 

F — Fabrics 

Appreciation  and  correct  treatment  of  fabrics  for  gar¬ 
ments  and  interior  decorations. 

(1)  Historic  fabrics. 

(2)  Recent  and  unusual  fabrics  and  their  application  to 
current  fashions  and  patterns. 

(3)  Comparative  draping  qualities  of  fabrics. 

(4)  Care  and  cleaning  of  fabrics. 

(5)  V’isits  to  textile  houses. 

(6)  Study  of  recent  piece  goods  surveys. 

TOTAL  HOURS  .  13^ 

Review  of  Entire  Course  .  2}^  hours 

TOTAL  HOURS  IN  COURSE  . 115 


TUITION  for  Entire  Course  . $85.00 

Hours : 

Classes  meet  daily  unless  otherwise  stated  from  9 — 12 
A.  M.  and  2 — 5:30  P.  M.  except  Saturday.  Saturday, 
9 — 12  A.  M.  and  one  evening  a  week  from  7:30 — 10:30 
P.  M. 

Each  student  will  spend  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
piece  goods  department  of  a  cooperating  metropolitan  store. 

Partial  List  of  Lecturers  and  Instructors 

Herbert  H.  Bennington  of  Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Co. 

Peter  V'’.  Bouterse  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Grace  Cornell  of  the  Educational  Staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  Art  Consultant  for  L.  Bamberger 
&  (To. 

Helen  Cornelius  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

C.  E.  Gibbs,  Sec.  American  Union  of  Decorative  Artists  and 
Craftsmen. 

Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director  Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Marian  Hague  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director  Bureau  of  Costume 
.4rt,  formerly  Professor  at  Cornell  University  and  with 
Filene's  Clothing  Information  Bureau. 

Frederick  \V.  Howe  of  Pratt  Institute. 

Marjorie  Kinney  of  Pratt  Institute. 

Belle  Northrup,  Assistant  Professor  Fine  Arts,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Paul  Nystrom  of  Columbia  University. 

Chas.  R.  Richards  of  General  Education  Board. 

Nellie  Rolfe  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Mabel  A.  Tiffany  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Ruby  Wylde  of  Jas.  A.  Hearn  Co. 

Marian  Taylor,  Consulting  Stylist  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  T.  Eaton  &  Co.  and  others. 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Group 


Teaching  Fashion  With  the  Fashion  Bulletin 

Bv  -Martha  B.  Douglas,  Director  of  Training,  James  McCreerv  &  Co. 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  tasks  fac¬ 
ing  every  d  raining  Department  today  is  that  of 
imparting  fashion  information  to  the  employees 
of  the  store.  Many  and  varied  methods  are  used  to 
develop  a  fashion  consciousness  and  fashion  knowledge 
among  the  salespeople — classes,  style  shows,  talks  hy  the 
store  stylists,  group  meetings  to  discuss  new  merchan¬ 
dise  are  the  methods  commonly  employed.  'I'he  fashion 
bulletin  can  also  l)e  made  an  important  factor  in  fash¬ 
ion  information. 

The  Training  Department  of  James  McCreery  & 
Co.  issues  two  hi-monthly  fashion  bulletins — tme  con¬ 
taining  fashion  information  for  all  salespeople  in  the 
Ready-to-Wear  division ;  the  other,  style  jx)ints  on  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  in  the  Home  Furnishing  division. 

The  Bulletins  vary  from  four  to  ten  pages,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  of  the  store’s  merchandise.  Every  salesperson 
receives  a  copy  of  the  fashion  Iwoklet  for  his  division. 
The  fashion  bulletins  contain  discussions  of  style 


trends  for  the  season — fabrics,  colors  that  are  in  vogue 
as  well  as  definite  teaching  material  on  the  style  points 
of  new  merchandise  displayed  in  the  departments  of 
the  keady-to-\Vear  and  the  Home  Furnishings.  The 
information  is  stated  simply  and  concretely  in  a  form 
the  salespeople  can  easily  comprehend  and  pass  on  to 
their  customers. 

The  salespeople  use  the  style  bulletin  as  a  reference 
l)Ook  for  authentic  style  information — where  conflicting 
reports  reach  them  they  refer  to  their  Bulletins  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  trends  and  fashion  points  are  really  correct. 

The  Training  Department  supervises  the  use  of  the 
fashion  bulletin  made  by  the  salespeople.  The  Teacher 
of  the  division  for  which  the  Bulletin  is  issued  discusses 
the  content  of  the  Bulletin  at  the  early  morning  mer¬ 
chandise  group  meetings  that  week. 

The  salespeople  display  much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  style  knowledge  they  receive  from  the  Bulletin. 


Departments  in  Your  Store 
That  Should  Be  Leased 

The  S.  P.  Brown  Co.,  now  operating  a  chain  of  leased  departments  in  Department 
Stores,  consisting  of 

FLOOR-COVERINGS,  DRAPERIES  AND  FURNITURE 

install  new  departments  where  space  is 
available. 

An  opportunity  to  discuss  our  methods 
of  specialized  operation  and  our  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  stores  in 
which  we  now  operate,  we  believe, 
would  strongly  emphasize  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  such  an  association. 


is  ready  to  entertain  additional  proposi¬ 
tions  from  SUCCESSFUL  STORES  for 
the  purpose  of  leasing  and  operating 
any  or  all  of  these  departments. 

We  are  interested  in  either  taking  over 
departments  now  in  operation  or  to 


IV c  invite  you  to  address  us  in  strict  confidence  or  to  pay  us  a  visit  zvhen  next  in  New 
York — to  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown,  President,  or  Mr.  N.  Broziit,  Secretary  of  The  S.  P.  Brown 
Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  Nezv  York  City. 
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This  Fashion  Bulletin  contains  authentic  style  information  expressed  in  language  simjde  and  concrete 
that  can  be  adopted  by  salespeople  for  their  selling  conversations,  and  that  is  discussed  by  the  1  eac  er 
ivith  the  salespeople  in  a  class  or  group  meeting.  A  very  effective  medium  for  developing  style  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  selling  force  of  an  organization. — From  James  Me  Creery  &  Co. 


AND 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Adjustment  Policy  on  Furs 

August  Issue  of  Store  Mamgement 

To  fjive  as  much  light  as  i)ossible  on  adjustment 
]K)licies  that  will  enable  stores  to  treat  their  customers 
fairly  and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  with  themselves, 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
has  published  in  its  August  issue  of  Store  Management, 
a  ■'Ummary  of  stores’  ex])eriences  under  the  title  of 
“Adjustment  Policy  on  Furs”. 

'I'o  what  extent  do  menil)er  stores  guarantee 
furs  in  either  trimmings  or  fur  coats? 

'I'o  what  extent  have  manufacturers  l)een 
willing  to  adjust  claims  for  unsatisfactory 
fur? 

Do  any  member  stores  discuss  the  wearing 
qualities  with  the  customer  frankly  in  making 
a  sale  even  to  the  ])oint  of  losing  the  sale  where 
the  truth  about  certain  furs  is  involved? 

The  summary  presents  the  point  of  view  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  experience  in  typical  cities  of  the  country  in 
which  local  Better  Business  Bureaus  are  organized,  is 
contributed  by  Edward  L.  Greene,  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.  An  in¬ 
tensive  educational  campaign  on  furs  is  suggested  to 
help  bring  al)Out  an  understanding  by  the  imblic  as  to 
what  they  can  rightfully  expect. 

“Adjustment  Policy  on  Furs"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.. 
225  West  34th  Street.  New  York  Citv.  Price  50  cents. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Safety  Congress 

f inf'ortinit  Suhjeets  Presented 

Sessions  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City,  October  1-5  inclusive,  will  be 
of  special  value  to  department  store  executives,  espec¬ 
ially  to  those  responsible  for  proper  operation  of  de¬ 
livery  fleets.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Alan  F.  King. 
Manager  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  that  every 
effort  l)e  made  to  arrange  a  Fall  trip  to  New  York  so 
as  to  attend  this  Congress. 

Valuable  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  Prevention  of 
Accidents  on  Streets.  Highways,  Public  Places,  at  Home 
and  Throughout  Industry.  Siiecific  experiences  will  be 
given  by  those  who  have  successfully  conserved  life  and 
j)roperty.  Health  authorities  will  discuss  the  welfare 
of  industrial  employees.  Fire  prevention  specialists  will 
outline  prevention  methods.  An  instructor  of  public 
speaking  will  teach  safety  crusaders  how  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  latest  mechanical  safeguards  and  safety 
devices  will  be  exhibited.  In  addition  there  will  Ije 
breakfast  meetings,  luncheons,  dinner  sessions,  sessions 
for  women,  evening  programs,  executive  conferences 
and  entertainments. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Hotels  Pennsylvania, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  McAlpin,  Martinique  and  Commo¬ 
dore.  There  is  no  charge  for  admission.  Xon-members 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  will  l)e  welcome  to 
attend  the  various  meetings. 


LANE  CANVAS  BASKETS 


HAMPERS 


TRUCKS 


Sturdy — Light 


Canvas  Wheeler 

Made  regularly  of  white  <luck. 
Also  furnished  in  khaki  duck. 
Either  iron  or  rubber  tired  casters. 


Remote  Delivery  Hamper 
Hinged  Wooden  top 


W.  T.  LANE  &  BROS.,  Manufacturers 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


Lessor  or  Lessee  according  to  merchandise  departments. 
In  groups  of  stores  having  five  or  more  leased  depart¬ 
ments,  twelve  .stores,  or  one-half  of  this  special  group 
indicate  that  in  their  leased  departments,  payments  for 
fixtures  varies  with  merchandise  or  service  involved. 
In  stores  where  payment  for  fixtures  varies  acccording 
to  department  leased,  the  basis  for  decision  is  apparent¬ 
ly  the  question  of  regular  store  fixtures  against  special 
fixtures.  In  some  contracts,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  Lessee  may  use  any  store  fixtures  already  owned  by 
the  store  but  must  pay  for  any  additional  fixtures.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  variation  in  practice  on  payment  of 
fixture  expense,  a  tabulation  has  been  included  in  the 
report  to  show  in  more  detail  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  this  point  by  merchandise  departments  most 
frequently  leased. 

Important  News  from  Washington 

{Continued  from  page  412) 

tion  is  ajjpreciated.  It  is  suggested  that  they  might 
further  cooperate  in  preventing  the  enclosure  of  un¬ 
authorized  written  matter  in  parcels  returned  to  them 
by  their  customers  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
charging  the  parcels  with  additional  postage  by  en¬ 
closing  with  outgoing  shipments  of  merchandise  printed 
slips  or  circulars,  cautioning  their  customers  not  to 
put  any  unauthorized  writing  in  parcels  returned 
through  the  mails,  and  instructing  them  to  send  com¬ 
munications  at  the  first-class  rate,  either  separately  or 
securely  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  parcel,  under 
the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  sending  a  fully 
prepaid  letter  with  a  parcel  of  third  or  fourth-class 
matter  bearing  the  requisite  postage  for  the  latter  class. 

Precanceled  Stamped  Envelopes — Precanceled  1- 
cent  stamped  envelopes  have  been  provided  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  use  of  mailers  who  have  been 
issued  permits  to  dispatch  bulk  matter  of  the  third 
class  as  provided  in  section  435^4,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations.  Precanceled  envelo])es  will  be  furnished 
in  lots  of  500  envelopes  of  a  given  variety,  with  printed 
return  cards,  or  unprinted  when  the  purchasers  desire 
to  have  return  cards  of  a  special  design  printed  thereon 
by  local  printers,  or  for  mailing  without  the  return 
address  of  the  sender.  Orders  for  precanceled  1-cent 
stamped  envelopes  should  be  presented  to  the  local 
postmaster. 


Directors  Meet  October  10-11 


The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  will  be  held 
on  October  10.  in  the  .Association  headquarters.  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Executive 
Council  will  meet  on  October  1 1  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
annual  convention  in  February  1929.  Phe  meetings  of 
Ixjth  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Directors  will  be  of 
all-day  duration. 


BUYER- .M.AXAGEK 

Blanket  and  Flannel  Departments.  P'leven  years  experience. 
Capable  of  buyinp;  for  wholesale  or  retail  department.  Knows 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture  and  understands  foreign 
market.  .Also  willing  to  act  as  assistant  to  Buyer.  Woman; 
age  37.  1-1-28. 

BUYEK-.MERCH.AXDISE  MAXAGER 

Rcady-to-Wear.  Twenty  years  successful  experience  in 
Women's  and  Misses’  Ready-to-Wear.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  Xew'  A’ork  market  and  fully  conversant  with  up-to-date 
merchandising  methods.  Has  handled  medium  and  better  grade 
merchandise.  Best  references.  1-2-28. 

BUYER  —  READY-TO-WEAR 

Successful,  live-wire  man  with  18  years  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear,  boys’  clothii^  and  furnishings;  girls’  and  tots’  apparel, 
hosiery,  underwear,  infants’  wear,  and  corsets.  Accustomed  to 
handling  both  popular  and  medium  priced  merchandise.  Widely 
known  in  market.  Understands  modern  methods  of  department 
store  merchandising  and  is  a  good  organirer.  Best  of  references. 
1-3-28. 

FASHION  ARTIST 

Experienced.  Department  Store  Staff  Artist  doing  fashions, 
layouts  and  direct  mail.  Samples  mailed  upon  request.  Desires 
to  locate  in  large  city  east  of  Chicago.  1-4-28. 

GENERAL  MAXAGER 

A’oung  merchant  of  exceptional  capacity,  foresight  and  vision 
with  practical  knowledge  of  modern  retail  distribution  and  its 
ciKirdinated  relation  to  the  source  of  supply,  desires  to  serve  a 
large  progressive  department  store  or  chain  of  stores. 

Capable  of  coordinating  all  phases  of  business  by  supplying 
constructive  generalship  tliat  will  result  in  profit  and  expan¬ 
sion. 

Has  had  experience  in  metropolitan  stores  of  East  and  North. 

A  young  untiring  worker  between  30  and  35 ;  energetic, 
conscientious,  ambitious  and  possessing  initiative.  1-5-28. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mus  c  Department  General  Manager  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  buying,  sales  promotion  and  merchandising  of  pianos, 
radios,  phonographs  and  band  instruments,  desires  to  locate 
in  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities.  Experience  21  years,  7 
years  in  the  East  and  14  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Can  show 
most  successful  record  in  sales  and  net  profits.  Age  38. 

High  recommendation.  Available  October  1st  if  necessary. 
1-6-28. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Desires  position  as  General  Merchandise  Manager  of  medium 
sized  department  store. 

Extensive  department  store  experience.  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  large  specialty  store  in  West — 6%  years ; 
complete  charge  as  General  Manager  of  store  in  Central  States 
— 8  years;  experience  also  m  Eastern  city.  References  as  to 
character  and  ability.  1-7-28. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER— GENERAL  MANAGER 

One  whose  department  store  record  will  stand  the  strongest 
scrutiny.  In  last  two  positions  was  able  to  increase  volume 
very  materially  with  profits  proportionately.  1-8-28. 

STORE  MANAGER— PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Seventeen  years  department  store  experience  as  store  manager 
and  personnel  and  training  director.  Last  connection  with  large 
store  in  East.  Good  organizer.  Excellent  references.  Available 
September  15th.  1-9-28. 


L.Bamber.ger.  U Co 

(Mewark,  tN.J. 


ONE  of  the  best-known  stores  in  the  United  States,  L.  Bamberger 
ac  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  holds  an  enviable  place  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field.  The  beautiful  new  building  illustrated  above 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  success  of  its  management  and  sound 
merchandising  policies. 


Actual  results,  obtained  from  the  use  of  earlier  models  of  the  Measure- 
graph,  assured  this  store  of  even  greater  service  from  the  Master 
Measuregraph.  Naturally,  therefore,  Bamberger’s  selected  Measure- 
graph  equipment  again,  for  much  of  their  prestige  has  been  gained 
through  Bamberger's  leadership  in  efficiency  and  progtessiveness  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  most  modern  developments  in  store  equipment. 


Upon  request  we  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  latest  model  Master 
Measuregraph  in  your  own  piece  goods  department  without  obligation. 


The  Measuregraph  Company 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  THE  MEASUREGRAPH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ttrutk  if'fUB. 
\tillinery  and 
Spmciaiiy  Shop, 
.\eu  York  City 


lierpoUheimer  Co.,  Df^partment  Store,  Grand  Hapids,  Michigai 


Over  25  Years  of  Serving 

Stores  of  Every  Kind 
and  Every  Size — Everywhere 

PLANNED  AND  EQUIPPED  FOR  GREATER  PROFIT 


ilena.lAilifornia 


service  rendered  to  thousands  of 
merchants  from  coast  to  coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years.  Our  staff  of 
store  planners,  located  in  every 
territory,  is  composed  of  licensed 
architects  and  practical  merchan¬ 
dising  experts.  The  largest  and  best 
equipped  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  makes  possible  the  utmost 
in  quality  and  value. 

If  interested  in  greater  profits,  avail 
yourself  of  this  service  which  is 
making  other  stores 
more  successful.  Send  ^ 
for  literature  and  infor-  %  ' 

mation  on  the  'New  Way  ^  >■ 

Methotls  in  Merchan- 
dising.’’  No  obligation.  *  i 


Department  stores,  women’s  ready- 
to-wear,  haberdashery  and  men’s 
clothing  stores,  drug  stores,  jewelry 
stores,  shoe  stores  .  .  .  ranging  in 
size  from  a  single  room  to  a  city 
block  .  .  .  these  are  some  of  the 
wide  variety  of  stores  that  supply 
the  great  American  market. 

—  And.  ready  to  hand. is  this  organi¬ 
zation.  well  able  to  plan  and  equip 
stores  of  everv  size  and  character 
for  greater  profit;  fully  competent 
to  cope  with  every  merchandising 
problem,  the  object  being  to  make 
these  stores  more  attractive,  effi¬ 
cient.  productive. 

Our  experience  is  the  result  of  a 


fCalkover  Shoe  Co.,  (Jmago 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  Welrh-Wilmartli  Corporation 


Executke  Offices: 
Grand  Rapids.  Micfi. 

Branch  offices  and 
re/iresentaliies 
in  every  territory 


Factories : 
Grand  Ra[)ids 
Portland.  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  \  ork  Citv 


GRAM)  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Grand  Rapids.  Mirhi^an 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  and  information  q. 

on  your  planning  service  and  store  e<piipment. 

.\ame . . 

City  . .  . .  State . 


STORE  PLANNERS.  DESIGNERS  AND  M  A  N  I  F  A  C  T  L  R  E  R  S  OF  FINE  STORE  EQIJIP.MENT 
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